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PREFACE. 



The book form, to which the treatment of the sub- 
ject discussed in the following pages is not adapted, 
and which was not thought of in preparing the review, 
became necessaiy from the fact that the work out- 
grew the limits of a magazine. The time from June 
10 to October 30, 1862, is taken, because that is the 
period covered by the " Commission " which investi- 
gated the operations of the army under Buell. 

Buell was assigned to command of the department 
of the Ohio, for the reason that the Union cause in 
that department, especially military affairs in Ken- 
tucky, were in a desperate condition, and it was 
thought that nothing but judicious management and 
extraordinary exertion could rescue the State from 
the vortex of rebellion. The rebels had inaugurated 
a provisional government at Kusselville; they held 
military possession of one third of the State and were 
strong and aggi'essive. General Albert Sidney John- 
ston was in command. His force was estimated at 
26,000 or 30,000 men. His main body and Head- 
quarters were at Bowling Green with an advance 
guard at Munfordville, and he held Fort Henry on 
the 'I'ennessee and Fort Donelson on the Cumber- 
land. General Humphrey Marshall was threaten- 
ing Eastern Kentucky through Pound Gap, and a 
force under General Zollicoffer held Cumberland Gap 
and points north of it. Bands of men were constantly 
forming to join the rebel ranks. The population was 
in a state of alarm. Loyal people were intimidated, 
and in some parts of the State the Union sentiment 
dared not express itself. 

When Buell assumed command, November 15, 1861, 
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the effective Union force in Kentucky was two divisions 
of some 23,000 men, in addition to 4,000 men on 
the Big Sandy in the eastern part of the State, and 
about 40 regiments and battalions scattered through 
the State recmiting. They were nearly all without 
proper organization, and poorly armed and equipped. 
There was but little wagon transportation and no 
uniformity in such arms, ammunition and equipments 
as the troops possessed. 

During the seven months (including the winter sea- 
son) following Buell's assumption of command, that is 
from November 16 to June 10, he organized and disci- 
plined an army which had no superior, defeated the 
rebels at Middle Creek, January 11, 1862, driving 
Humphrey Marshall from Eastern Kentucky ; won the 
battle of Mill Springs, January 19, 1862 ; aided with 
one brigade and eight additional regiments in the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson; advanced to and occupied 
Middle Tennessee and North Alabama, seizing the 
Memphis and Charleston Kailroad at Huntsville, Ala., 
moved with the main body of his army to Pittsburg 
Landing ; rescued Grant's army at the battle of Shiloh, 
and converted the disaster of the first day on that 
memorable field into a victory on the second day ; 
and took part in the advance upon and capture of 
Corinth, and the pursuit of the enemy south of that 
place. 

This is an outline of what was done by Buell's 
Army prior to June 10, 1862. The following pages 
show briefly its operations after June 10, and dis- 
cuss at some length the treatment its commander re- 
ceived. 



OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY UNDER BUELL 



FBOM 



June 10th to October 30th, 1862. 



CHAPTER I. 

PBELIMINABT BEMARKS. 

WHEN General D. C. Buell assumed com- 
mand of the Department of the Ohio, 
November 15, 1861 (headquarters, Louisville, 
Ky.), the rebels held a line extending from 
Columbus, on the Mississippi river, through 
Bowling Green, Ky., to Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
This line was first broken by the victory of Mill 
Spring (Jan. 19, 1862), gained by a part of 
Buell's forces under the immediate command 
of Thomas. In February (6-16), the rebel 
line was destroyed by Grant' s capture of Port 
Henry on the Tennessee and Fort Donelson 
on the Cumberland, and the enemy fell back to 
a line extending from Memphis, along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad to Chatta- 
nooga, and thence through East Tennessee to 
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Virginia. Pressing their advantage, the Union 
armies of the Tennessee under Grant, and of 
the Ohio under Buell, concentrated at Pitts- 
burgh Landing on the Tennessee river, where, 
being attacked on the 6th of April, they gained 
the victory of Shiloh. The rebels fell back to 
Corinth, whence they had advanced for battle, 
and strongly intrenched their position. A few 
days after the battle of Shiloh, Halleck who 
had been placed in chief command in the West, 
arrived upon the field at Pittsburgh Landing, 
took control in person, and strengthened his 
forces at that point by bringing up the army of 
the Mississippi under Pope. With a force of 
about a hundred thousand men, he began a 
cautious advance upon Corinth, which place 
was evacuated May 30, the rebels falling back 
to Tupelo, Miss. Memphis immediately sur- 
rendered to the gunboats, opening the Missis- 
sippi to Vicksburg, and the union forces secured 
possession of the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road, from Memphis in the West to Bridgeport 
near Chattanooga, in the East. Prior to this^ 
the victory at Pea Ridge had placed the Union 
forces west of the Mississippi (which were 
under Halleck' s command), in possession of 
Missouri, and had enabled Curtis who com- 
manded in the field, to advance into Arkansas, 
where he was but feebly opposed. Halleck' s 
command comprised the armies under Grant, 
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Buell, Pope and Curtis ; the first three at 
Corinth, and the last in Arkansas. The ag- 
gregate strength of those armies was about 
a hundred and seventy-five thousand men — 
over a hundred thousand ''for duty"— in ad- 
dition to a division under Mitchel in Middle 
Tennessee and a division under Morgan at 
Cumberland Gap, each about ten thousand 
strong. Both of these divisions belonged to 
Buell's army. The question before Halleck, 
after the evacuation of Corinth, was, what 
should be done with his armies? His decision 
as communicated to Stanton from Corinth, 
June 25, was : '' If we follow the enemy into 
the swamps of Mississippi, there can be no 
doubt that our army will be disabled by dis- 
ease, and yet to lie still doing nothing, will 
not be satisfactory to the country nor con- 
ducive to the health of the army. I have, 
therefore, deemed it best under the circum- 
stances, to establish a strong corps of obser- 
vation a few miles south of this place, on 
high ridges in the vicinity of clear streams 
and springs of water. Such positions have 
been found and are now occupied by Gen. 
Pope's army. Gen. Grant's army has been 
mainly occupied along the railroads to Mem- 
phis and Columbus, and driving guerilla 
parties out of West Tennessee. As soon as 
this work is completed, they can best guard 
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the railroads by occupying positions at or 
near Hernando, Holly Springs and Ripley. 
These places are on a plateau which is said to 
be the most healthy part of Mississippi. Re- 
inforcements have already been ordered to 
Gen. Curtis on the White river, and others will 
soon be sent. Pope's army will occupy the 
plateau from Ripley to Tuscumbia, covering 
the railroad to Decatur. This is represented 
as a tolerably healthy country. Gen. Buell's 
army is moving east, through a healthy re- 
gion via Decatur, Huntsville and Stevenson, 
to Chattanooga and East Tennessee. Should 
he be able to penetrate into Georgia as far as 
Atlanta, he will still be in a dry and moun- 
tainous country." He added, '' Of course, 
this plan is based on the supposition that 
the enemy will not attempt an active cam- 
paign during the summer." So far as Buell 
was concerned, the plan appears to have been 
based on the "supposition" that the enemy 
would not oppose his march '' to Chattanooga^^ 
or even his advance into Georgia as far as 
Atlanta The supposition proved to be ground- 
less. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BU ell's advance on CHATTANOOGA. 

ABOUT the 10th of June, HaUeck announced 
his purpose to move his left, under Buell, 
against east Tennessee. HaUeck' s armies at 
Corinth were supplied by the Tennessee river 
which was controlled by our gun-boats. Buell 
foresaw that he could not rely upon that line 
and the Memphis and Charleston Railroad in 
an advance upon Chattanooga, and anticipat- 
ing the difficulty of holding the long line from 
Nashville to Chattanooga in the enemy's coun- 
try, and at the same time operating offensively, 
favored a line of advance on East Tennessee 
considerably north of Chattanooga, through 
Nashville and McMinnville or Sparta. But, 
after a conference with Buell on the subject, 
HaUeck, on June 11, wrote him: ''After 
fully considering the whole matter, I am sat- 
isfied that your line of operations should be 
on Chattanooga and Cleveland or Dalton, in- 
stead of McMinnville." Having fixed Chat- 
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tanooga as the objective point, Halleck decided 
that Buell should move upon it by way of the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad, repairing 
that road as he went, and using it as the line of 
supply. Finding himself delayed by work 
upon that road, Buell (June 17) telegraphed 
Halleck: ''I think it at least proper, if not 
important, to expedite the movement of my 
troops so as to get them across the Tennessee 
river at the earliest possible day. * * * 
* * * It seems to me that the importance 
of the road [M. & C] from Bear Creek to De- 
catur is greatly overrated. As a means of 
transporting troops it is of no importance 
whatever, and as a channel for supplying 
them in Tennessee it is neither essential nor 
the most convenient, while its exj^osure to 
interruption makes it extremely objection- 
able." Halleck adhered to his own views, 
and, June 21, telegraphed Buell, "I repeat, 
the road to Decatur must be put in running 
order with all possible dispatch." Buell re- 
plied the same day, '' The work has been much 
greater than we supposed. * * ^ ^ * ^ 
We have derived no benefit from the road 
worth naming. The first train of any conse- 
quence was interrupted by the depredations 
on the track yesterday." It was not until 
June HO that Halleck yielded on this point. 
By that time, the army of the Potomac before 
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Richmond had been forced to '' change base," 
creating consternation in Washington, and Hal- 
leck was called upon to send reinforcements 
from the West to the East. He resisted 
the demand, and when the call was repeated 
by Stanton, June 28, Halleck said, '' I think, 
under the circumstances, the Chattanooga 
expedition better be abandoned, or at least, 
diminished. If not, I doubt our ability to 
hold West Tennessee after detaching so 
large a force as that called for. * * * * 
Bragg has 70,000 to 80,000 men at Tupelo 
and Okalona, and 10,000 at Vicksburg and 
Jackson." On the 30th of June Halleck 
telegraphed Buell, ''Thomas' division [a part 
of Buell's army] will not join you, and per- 
haps another will be withdrawn. * * ^ All 
concur that no forces from Bragg' s army 
have gone East, except a cavalry force sent 
to Chattanooga. He is waiting to attack 
Corinth on withdrawal of forces." (The fact 
is, that on June 27, Bragg had sent Mc- 
Cown's division, the advance of his army, to 
Chattanooga.) On the 30th of June, Buell 
was authorized to adopt the line of supply he 
had preferred in the beginning. Halleck tele- 
graphed him on that date : " The defeat of 
Gen. McClellan before Richmond and the orders 
to send troops from here to Washington, may 
render it impossible to hold the railroad to 
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Decatur. You will therefore make prepara- 
tions as soon as possible, to get your supplies 
from Nashville." It was diflScult to repair the 
railroad to Nashville, and the tardy authority 
to enter upon the work was coupled with the 
discouraging announcement that Thomas' di- 
vision, detained on the M. & C. road West of 
the Tennessee river, would not be permitted 
to join Buell's army to which it belonged, and 
perhaps another division would be withdrawn 
from that army. This was almost equivalent to 
an abandonment of the advance Buell had been 
ordered to make. It was evidently regarded as 
best to strengthen the detached right, under 
Curtis West of the Mississippi, and preserve the 
centre at Corinth under Halleck in person, at 
the expense of the left, operating under Buell 
against Chattanooga. Chattanooga was a more 
important point than Corinth, and it was an 
easier as well as amorce important movement for 
the enemy to occupy and defend that point than 
to advance upon and retake Corinth, well for- 
tified and held by us, as it was, in great force. 
The facility with which the enemy could con- 
centrate at Chattanooga, and the difficulties 
attending our advance upon it were disre- 
garded or underestimated by Buell's superiors. 
Yet they appear to have realized the import- 
ance of the enterprise, if they did liot compre- 
hend the difficulties involved in it. Stanton, 
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(June 30), replied to Halleck : " The Chatta- 
nooga expedition must not, on any account 
be given up. The President regards that and 
the movement against East Tennessee as one 
of the most important movements of the war, 
and its occupation as important as the cap- 
ture of Richmond. He is not pleased with 
the tardiness of the movement toward Chat- 
tanooga, and directs that no force be seiit 
here if you cannot do it without breaking up 
the operations against that point and East 
Tennessee." The importance of the opera- 
tion, equal as Stanton said, to "the capture 
of Richmond," and the inadequacy of the 
means provided for making it successful, 
afford one of the strongest contrasts of the war. 
Halleck reinforced his right under Curtis in 
Arkansas, but felt unable to strengthen his 
left moving against Chattanooga under Buell, 
lest he should lose the centre. July 1, he 
telegraphed from Corinth to Stanton, "Since 
the departure of Buell' s army and the detach- 
ment to Gen. Curtis, I have less than 65,000 
men [at Corinth]. The rebel force in this 
State is not less than 75,000 or 80,000 men, 
and Bragg is receiving conscripts daily. 
These are facts of which I have the most re- 
liable evidence. Either the Chattanooga ex- 
pedition must be postponed, or a less force 
sent to Washington, or we have the alterna- 
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tive of losing much that we have gained here 
in the West. To surrender any territory we 
have gained is certain death to all Union men 
in that territory. * * * The enemy acts 
in a friendly country, requiring no guards 
for his depots, and has an immense rolling 
stock, so that he can in a few days concen- 
trate on any point. We cannot so concen- 
trate. I am therefore satisfied that a detach- 
ment of 25,000 from this army at the preseiit 
time will result in the loss of Arkansas or 
West Tennessee." At that time a division of 
Bragg' s army was moving to Chattanooga. 

Nothing serious appears to have been appre- 
hended except the loss of Arkansas or West 
Tennessee. Although the enemy, moving in a 
friendly country with an immense rolling stock, 
could in a few days concentrate on any point, 
it did not appear to be suspected by Buell's 
superiors that the point of the enemy' s concen- 
tration might be Chattanooga as it turned out 
to be, and as Buell f (»resaw it would be. 

On Halleck's representations the orders to 
send troops to Washington were reluctantly 
suspended, President Lincoln telegraphing Hal- 
loc^k (July 2) that he had said, and would re- 
peat, that he would be exceedingly glad for 
some reinforcements, but not to send a man if 
in Halleck's judgment it would endanger any 
point deemed important to hold or force him to 
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give up or weaken or delay the Chattanooga 
expedition." But becoming more anxious, 
President Lincoln telegraphed Halleck (July 
4), ''You do not know how much you would 
oblige us if, without abandoning any of your 
positions or plans, you could promptly send 
us even 10,000 infantry. Can you not?" To 
this Halleck replied from Corinth (July 5) : "I 
submitted the question of sending troops to 
Richmond to the principal officers of my 
command. They are unanimous in opinion 
that if this army is seriously diminished, the 
Chattanooga expedition must be revoked, or 
the hope of holding Southwest Tennessee 
abandoned. I must earnestly protest against 
surrendering what has cost us so much blood 
and treasure, and which in a military point 
of view, is worth more than Richmond." 

Thus the Chattanooga expedition was still 
treated as second in importance to holding the 
centre, — a campaign to be "revoked" if even 
10,000 infantry were detached from Corinth. 
On the 8th of July Halleck telegraphed Buell : 
"The President telegraphs that your progress 
is not satisfactory, and that you should move 
with more rapidity. The long time taken by 
you to reach Chattanooga will enable the ene- 
my to anticipate you by concentrating a large 
force against you." Only a week before, 
Halleck, in opposing a detachment frojn th^ 
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forces at Corinth, had explained to Stanton that, 
'* the enemy acts in a friendly country, requir- 
ing no guards for his depots, and has an im- 
mense rolling stock, so that he can in a few 
days concentrate on any point." Neverthe- 
less he was compelled to transmit the Presi- 
dent's rebuke. Buell replied, (July 11): 
"The aiTangements are being pushed as rap- 
idly as possible. The advance on Chatta- 
nooga must be made with the means of acting 
in force, otherwise it will fail or prove a tran- 
sient and profitless prize. I. appreciate the 
importance of moving promptly, though it 
is idle to suppose that the enemy with his 
railroad communication complete^ and our 
line dijfficult and broken^ will not always he 
able to anticipate us at any important 
point.^^ 

Halleckj who of course, realized that by 
requiring work upon M. & C. Railroad till 
June 3(>, he was reponsible for any delay which 
had occurred in the advance of his left wing, 
replied (July 12) to Buell' s dispatch, "lean 
well understand the difficulties vou have to 
encounter, and also the impatience at Wash- 
ington. In the first place they have no con- 
ception of our lines of defence and of opera- 
tions. In the second place the disasters 
before Richmond have worked them up to 
boiling heat." 
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If there had been any chance for Bnell to 
capture Chattanooga by a rapid march,it would 
have been destroyed by Mitchel's demonstra- 
tions in that direction. His movement to 
Bridgeport, early in May, made for defensive 
purposes mainly, resulted in the partial de- 
struction of the great bridge across the Tennes- 
see at Bridgeport ; and his advance toward 
Chattanooga in June, before Buell was in reach 
to control him, aroused the enemy to the im- 
portance of guarding Chattanooga against a 
rapid march by Buell As early as June 12, 
Kirby Smith, commanding in East Tennessee, 
called Bragg' s attention to the subject of pro- 
tecting Chattanooga, and on the 14th of June 
telegraphed from Knoxville to Bragg that 
Mitchel, in moving against Chattanooga, was 
acting in concert with Morgan in his move- 
ment against Cumberland Gap; and added that 
he would, in a certain contingency, promptly 
move by rail with his whole force to the sup- 
port of Chattanooga. On the 15th of June he 
added that he had ordered the evacuation of 
Cumberland Gap, and was "concentrating to- 
wards Chattanooga for the defence of that 
line," and said if he succeeded in concen- 
trating there he would "have from 10,000 to 
12,000 effective men." "The line into Geor- 
gia by Chattanooga," said Smith in his dis- 
patch of June 15, "has always been a favorite 
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plan of invasion, and with the defenceless 
condition of Georgia and Halleck's facility 
for transporting his army, may be made the 
most dangerous move in their campaign." 
Fully aware of the importance of this point, 
the rebel government threw troops into Chatta- 
nooga rapidly during the last half of June. On 
the 24th of that month Kirby Smith asked that 
an efficient officer be ordered there to command. 
Heth was sent from Virginia for that puipose, 
and commanded until his senior, McCowan. 
arrived (July 6) with his division from Bragg' s 
army in front of Corinth. On the 4th of July 
the rebel Secretary of War said: "An order 
has been issued to send all the organized 
corps ready for the field to Chattanooga." 
These facts are sufficient to show that Mitchel 
could not have captured Chattanooga, and that 
no possible rapidity of march by Buell's army 
would have found that place unprepared for 
defence. Nor were the rebels ignorant of 
Buell's strength. Heth (July 10) reported 
that Buell's army numbered " near 30,000." 
The facts in the records confirm the correctness 
of Buell's statement (Aug. 6) to Halleck, when 
again rebuked from Washington for slowness, 
he said : "As to any effect our rate of move- 
ment will have on the force we are to meet, it 
amounts to nothing. The enemy will meet us 
with what force he can spare for the object, 
and his facilities enable him always to move 
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more rapidly than we possibly can. If I 
could have reached Chattanooga in two weeks 
I should probably have met the same force 
as now." 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUELL THROWN ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

"TSrrOTWITHSTANDING the impatience at 
-L-^ Washington and the difficulties Buell 
had to encounter, Halleck, for the security of 
Corinth, found it necessary to withhold 
Thomas' division of Buell' s army. On the 
14th of July he telegraphed Buell, ''I hope 
to be soon able to push forward Thomas 
to your assistance" The next day (16) 
Halleck notified Buell that he was going 
to Washington on the ITth, and that Thomas' 
division would join as soon as it could get 
supplies. But it was too late. On the 13th of 
July the rebel cavalry captured Murfreesboro, 
broke Buell' s line of supply which was just 
completed, and kept it broken from that time 
on ; so that when Thomas joined Buell (July 
27) the advance on Chattanooga was impossi- 
ble, from the facts that Buell' s line of supply 
was destroyed, his force was insufficient to 
maintain it and advance, and Bragg' s army 
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having nothing to fear in front of Corinth, was 
arriving in force at Chattanooga. On the 31st 
of July Buell reported to Halleck, then Gene- 
ral in-Chief in Washington, the condition of his 
line the strength of his army, etc., and the 
rebel concentration at Chattanooga, and added, 
" You can judge for yourself of the probability 
of the concentration of a heavy force against 
Middle Tennessee now that they have nothing 
to apprehend in Mississippi. The work of rein- 
forcing here would be slow." As early as June 
26 Bragg reported that he would "immediate- 
ly move on Buell' s rear," probably intending to 
cross at Decatur, "and invade Middle Tennessee 
from that quarter ; a plan which he abandoned. 
The plan of moving to Middle Tennessee by way 
of Chattanooga, was substituted. That plan was 
strongly advocated by Kirby Smith, whose ter- 
ritorial command included Cumberland Gap in 
the northeast, and Chattanooga in the south- 
west. He was not under Bragg' s command, but 
urged that officer to move with his army to 
Chattanooga, and proposed to act under his 
directions in an offensive campaign. McCown's 
division of Bragg' s army arrived at Chatta- 
nooga about the 3d of July, and Kirby Smith 
began preparations for the oifensive. On 
the 14th of July he reported, ''I have or- 
ganized my command into two divisions. Gen. 
Stevenson, with four brigades of infantry 
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and one of cavalry, occupies the line of the 
Clinch. His force (10,000 eflfective) is mobil- 
ized, well equipped and efficient. Gen. Steven- 
son is an officer of worth and merit. Gen. 
Ileth with three brigades of infantry, and 
Gen. McCown with two of infantry and one 
of cavalry (about 10,000 men) hold Chatta- 
nooga and its approaches. Colonel Morgan 
was sent by me with 1,300 cavalry, into Ken- 
tucky ; the disorders in that State are ex- 
tremely propitious for his operations. Colonel 
Forrest with three regiments of cavalry, was 
sent into Middle Tennessee." Such was the 
enemy's readiness as early as July 14. But 
Buell was not reinforced. The impression 
seemed to prevail in Washington that there 
was nothing necessary to the capture of Chat- 
tanooga but rapidity. Notwithstanding the 
condition of Buell' s line of supply and the 
concentration of the enemy at Chattanooga, 
Ilalleck telegraphed him, July 31 : "I have 
directed Gen. Grant to he prepared to reinforce 
you, if you should find the enemy too strong 
at Chattanooga ;" leaving Buell to go to Chat- 
tanooga and find the enemy too strong there 
before he could be reinforced. The fact is, the 
main body of that rebel force which it had taken 
the armies of Grant, Buell and Pope, all under 
Halleck, nearly two months to dislodge from 
Corinth, was at or en route to Chattanooga, in 
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addition to other forces sent there to resist 
Bnell's advance Bragg' s order to move from 
Tupelo to Chattanooga — his infantry by rail — 
was issued July 21 . 

Bearing in mind that with the Tennessee 
river as a secure base, it had taken Halleck 
nearly two months to move his army from 
Pittsburgh Landing to Corinth, a distance of 
about twenty miles, and that on the first of 
July he had informed Stanton that ''the enemy 
moves in a friendly country, requiring no 
guards for his depots, and has an immense roll- 
ing stock, so that he can in a few days con- 
centrate on any point, while we cannot so 
concentrate,' and that on the 12th of July he 
said he could well understand the difficulties 
Buell had to encounter, and that the complain- 
ing authorities had no conception of BuelFs 
lines of defence and operations ; it must have 
been painful for him as General-in-Chief in 
Washington, to be compelled to telegraph 
BuelL (Aug. 6): ''There is great dissatisfaction 
here at the slow movement of your army to- 
ward Chattanooga. It is feared the enemy will 
have time to concentrate his entire army against 
you." The dangerous concentration was the 
transfer of Bragg' s army from Tupelo to Chatta- 
nooga. That had taken place practically, when 
the foregoing dispatch was written. Neither the 
fear of concentration entertained in Washington, 
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nor even the fact that it had taken place, induced 
a corresponding movement of our forces from 
Corinth to Middle Tennessee, nor to any rein- 
forcement at all of Buell, until a later date, 
when two divisions reached him, one at Mur- 
freesboro, Sept. 2, and another at Nashville, 
Sept. 10, much too late for the movement 
against Chattanooga. To Halleck's telegram 
of Aug. 6, Buell replied: "It is difficult to 
satisfy impatience, and when it proceeds from 
anxiety, as I know it does in this case, I am 
not disposed to complain of it. My advance 
has not been rapid, but it could not be more 
rapid under the circumstances. I know I 
have not been idle nor indifferent. Our lines 
of communication have been constantly beset 
by a vastly superior cavalry force. They have 
been twice seriously broken in that way just as 
they were finished The army could not be 
sustained in its present position, much less 
advanced, until they were made secure We 
therefore found it necessary to fortify every 
bridge over more than 300 miles of road. This 
could only be done with safety, by distributing 
a large force along the road until the works 
were complete." Buell was absolutely depend- 
ent on the preservation of this line of supply. 
Middle Tennessee is more productive than West 
Tennessee, but the larger part of the former 
region and North Alabama were cultivated 
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mainly in cotton, and the food and forage 
of the country had been heavily drawn upon 
by the troops of both sides. It was im- 
possible for Buell to advance upon Chattanooga 
and subsist his army upon the country, as 
it had been for Halleck to supply his army 
in that way while he advanced upon Corinth 
two months before. No large army on either 
side during the war was able to live upon the 
country, and at the same time carry on active 
offensive operations. Lee did not do it in his 
invasions of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
Bragg' s army failed in it, even in the fertile re- 
gions of Central Kentucky, and was compelled 
to rely mainly upon the supplies which Kirby 
Smith, during his quiet possession of part of the 
State for more than a month, had accumulated 
for him. Bragg reported that want of supplies 
compelled him to withdraw from Munf ordville ; 
and after his army had been a week at Bards- 
town, Ky., Polk reported (Oct. 2d): ''We 
have been enabled thus far to accumulate 
not more than two days' provisions of bread 
above our daily wants ; ' ' and the rebel forces, 
notwithstanding they tried to accumulate sup- 
plies ahead, for their retreat from Kentucky 
(in October, 1862), nearly starved before they 
reached their own lines in East Tennessee. 

The task required of Buell was impossible 
under the circumstances. On the 7th of Au- 
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gust, he reported that Bragg, with some 
60,000 men, including those at Knoxville, was 
advancing, and that he could concentrate to op- 
pose him only about 31,000, including Thomas' 
division. Further complaints of Buell's slow- 
ness followed this report, and were repeated on 
the 12th and 13th of August, and on the 18th 
Halleck telegraphed : '' So great is the dissatis- 
faction here at the apparent want of energy 
and activity in your district, that I was this 
morning notified to have you removed. I got 
the matter delayed till we could hear further 
of your movements." To this, Buell replied 
on the same day : " My movements have been 
such as the circumstances seemed to me to 
require. I beg that you will not interpose in 
my behalf. On the contrary, if the dissatis- 
faction cannot cease on grounds which I think 
might be supposed, if not apparent, I respect- 
fully request that I may be relieved. My 
position is far too important to be occupied 
by any officer on sufferance. I have no desire 
to stand in the way of what may be deemed 
for the public good." 

The foregoing dispatches to Buell, full of 
impatience and injustice, though in Halleck' s 
name, did not originate with him. They show 
how little the authorities in Washington knew of 
the military situation in the West in 1862. They 
were then laboring under the delusion which in- 
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spired the opening war-cry " On to Richmond !" 
They hoped that the enemy could be overthrown 
and his country carried by a rush, and assumed 
that all that was necessary to capture and 
hold Chattanooga was "activity" on Buell's 
part. The enemy's power of concentration 
and resistance was but lightly estimated, if 
it was even considered as a factor in the prob- 
lem of extended invasion. Even Halleck, not- 
withstanding he found the enemy too strong in 
front of his own position at Corinth to permit 
of his sending reinforcements from there to 
Virginia in June anticipated for his left wing 
under Buell, an easy advance upon Chattanoo- 
ga ; and, as shown by his plan for the summer 
(dated June 25), contemplated for it the pos- 
sibility of a health-giving march "' through a 
dry and mountainous country, into Georgia as 
far as Atlanta. ' ' It was Bueir s misfortune that 
these expectations had to be disappointed. His 
mistake was in admitting for a time that it was 
possible, at that stage of the war and under 
the circumstances then existing, to capture and 
hold Chattanooga with the force assigned to 
him. If he had been permitted to move from 
Corinth by Murfreesboro and McMinnville or 
Sparta, as he desired to do, he could have sup- 
plied his army, covered Nashville and held the 
country around it, and by co-operation with 
the column of his army which held Cumberland 
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Gap, might have secured possession of East 
Tennessee. Buell persevered too long in the 
attempt to carry out the impracticable require- 
ments of his military superiors. On that ac- 
count his position was the more difficult when 
he was suddenly thrown upon the defensive. 
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CHAPTER 17. 

BRAGG' 8 OFFENSIVE. 

n^HE plan for an offensive campaign by the 
■^ rebels was agreed upon late in July. On 
the 1st of August, Bragg, then at Chattanooga, 
wrote to his government: "Major-General E. 
Kirby Smith, Comdg, Dep't. of East Tennessee, 
met me here yesterday by appointment, and we 
have arranged measures for mu: ual support and 
co-operation. As some ten days or two weeks 
must elapse before my means of transportation 
will reach here to such extent as to enable me 
to take the field with my main force, it has 
been determined that Gen. Smith shall move at 
once against Gen. Morgan in front of Cumber- 
land Gap. Should he be successful, and our 
well-grounded hopes be fulfilled, o?/r entire force 
will then 'be thrown into Middle Tennessee 
with the fairest prospect of cutting off Gen. 
Buell, should that commander continue in his 
present position. Should he be reinforced 
meantime, from the west side of the Tennessee 
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river so as to cope with us, then Van Dom and 
Price can strike and clear West Tennessee of 
any force that can be left to hold it. * * * * 
Both Buell at Bridgeport and Morgan at Cum- 
berland Gap, are now and have been for some 
days on short rations, owing to the exhaustion 
of the country and our interruption of the rail- 
roads in their rear, which leaves them without 
adequate means of transportation.'' On the 
same day (August 1), Kirby Smith said: '^A 
movement in co-operation with Gen. Bragg, is 
contemplated mfo Middle Tennessee,'^ &c.; and 
a few days later he said to Bragg, ' ' The road 
to Sparta would seem to be one of your natural 
lines of operations into Middle Tennessee." 

Instead of attacking Morgan at Cumberland 
Gap, Smith resolved to turn the position leave 
a force in front of it and move into Kentucky. 
Bragg (Aug. 10) said to Smith : "It would be 
unadvisable I think for you to move far into 
Kentucky, leaving Morgan in your rear, until I 
am able to fully engage Buell and his forces on 
your left. When once well on the way to his 
rear, you might safely leave but 5,000 in his 
front, and by a flank movement draw the rest 
to your assistance." 

The plan embraced the additional feature of 
an invasion of Kentucky by a force of 3,000 men 
under Gen. Humphrey Marshall, who moved 
by way of Pound Gap. Kirby Smith, on 
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the 11th of August, reported to Jefferson 
Davis: ''On Saturday night I will cross the 
mountains in two columns. Gen. Heth, with 
the subsistence train and artillery, moves by 
Big Creek Gap on Barboursville with 6,000 
infantry. I shall move by Kogers Gap on Cum- 
berland Ford." [He took ''four brigades of 
infantry, 6,000 strong."] "On Saturday night 
Gen. Stevenson, with his division, 9, 000 strong, 
closely invests the Gap from the south." In 
addition to these forces, a cavalry force with 
mountain howitzers accompanied the marching 
columns. In his dispatch of August the 11th, 
just cited. Smith said: "I can move on 
Lexington with 10,000 men, and still leave 
Stevenson with a sufficient force in front of the 
Gap able either to hold Morgan in check or to 
pursue should he follow me into Kentucky. 
***** My advance is made in the hope 
of permanenMy occupying Kentucky. It is a 
bold move, offering brilliant results, but will be 
accomplished only with hard fighting^ and must 
be sustained by constant reinforcements." It 
appears from these reports that Kirby Smith 
took into Kentucky, in addition to his cav- 
alry, 6,000 men under Heth through Big Creek 
Gap, 6,000 men under his own immediate com- 
mand through Rogers Gap, and that he left 
9,000 under Stevenson in front of Cumberland 
Gap. One brigade of this force joined Smith 
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soon after he entered Kentucky, and the re- 
mainder of Stevenson' s force followed into Ken- 
tucky when Morgan withdrew, Sept. 17. In 
addition to this, Humphrey Marshall entered 
Kentucky through Pound Gap, with 3,000 
men. On the 12th of August Bragg wrote 
Kirby Smith ; "On Friday I shall probably 
commence crossing the river, by which I shall 
draw their attention from you. As soon as 
possible, we sh^Vipush on to Middle Tennessee, 
ignoring the enemy' s strong works at Stevenson, 
Murfreesboro, &c. At the same time, I have 
directed Van Born and Price to threaten West 
Tennessee with about 25,000 men, thus holding 
the force now there or retaking the country." 

That was the rebel plan of campaign at the 
beginning. Smith and Marshall were to ad- 
vance into Kentucky, to hold that State, and 
Bragg was to move into Middle Tennessee in 
the hope of beating Buell, recovering Nashville 
and reinstating the rebel Governor, Harris, who 
was with Bragg' s army. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THOMAS POSTED TO WATCH THE ENEMY 

WHEN Bragg' s movement from Chatta- 
nooga developed, Buell pushed his troops 
forward to watch the mountain passes into Mid- 
dle Tennessee. Thomas, with his division, was 
sent to McMinnville, the most important ad- 
vanced position. From that point Thomas tele- 
graphed Buell. August 25 : "I regard McMinn- 
ville as the most important point for occupation 
of any;" and on the 30th of August he tele- 
graphed: "News from all sources seems to 
confirm the report from citizens of Livingston, 
Tenn., that the enemy will move his main force 
by Sparta. If he is nioving on Murfreesboro by 
Sparta, I think the sooner we concentrate to 
meet and drive him back the better, and Mur- 
freesboro seems to be the point from which we 
should operate." Buell had already come to 
the same conclusion. On that day, August 
30, he issued formal orders to concentrate at 
Murfreesboro, having on the day before (the 
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29th of August) telegraphed Halleck as follows: 
" Every day renders it the more evident that we 
must abandon our extended lines and concen- 
trate at some point nearer our base of supplies. 
Our communications are interrupted almost 
daily. I cannot collect at any point this side 
of Murfreesboro more than SO, 000 men. I am, 
therefore, preparing to concentrate at Murfrees- 
boro." 

Bragg, with an active cavalry force, was 
very successful in masking his movements. 
On the 3 1 st of August, Thomas, still holding 
the advance post at McMinnville, whence the 
most reliable information was to be expected, 
telegraphed Buell: '' Dispatch received. All 
that 1 know of the enemy's forces number about 
600 on the Chattanooga road, about the same 
number near Sparta, a small force near Pike- 
ville, and Forrest's cavalry, said to number 
about 1,600 strong. The general impression is 
that the enemy is advancing, hut I liane yet 
to see the person who has seen any of the Chat- 
tanooga forces proper, ' ' But these forces were 
advancing, nevertheless, under cover of the 
Cumberland mountains. On the 15th of August 
Bragg wrote Smith: "BuelVs forces are much 
scattered, and from all accounts much demoral- 
ized. By rapid movements and vigorous blows, 
we may beat him in detail, or by gaining his 
rear very much increase his demoralization and 
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break him up." His purpose was to enter Mid- 
dle Tennessee and fight there. In a telegram of 
August 27 he says: "Buell has certainly- 
fallen back from the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, and will probably not make a stand 
this side of Nashville, if there." 

Buell rapidly concentrated his forces so as to 
protect Nashville and Middle Tennessee. When 
Bragg came from the cover of the Cumberland 
mountains, behind which he advanced, he 
either had to fight a battle for Tennessee, or 
move into Kentucky and join Kirby Smith. 
He adopted the latter alternative. 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AFFAIRS IN KENTUC^KY. 

"OUELL, finding himself completely cut oflf 
-'-^ from his base at Louisville, on the 1 6th of 
August ordered his able and energetic Lieuten- 
ant, General Nelson, to proceed forthwith to 
Kentucky and take command. He said to Nel- 
son: "The most momentous consequences de- 
pend on your opening our communication with 
Louisville, without delay. * * * The relief of 
Morgan [Cumberland Gap] is of course import- 
ant and not to be neglected, but he feels able to 
repel an attack, and has supplies for some three 
or four weeks. There is^ titer ef or e^ more time^ 
tliougli none to lose, for thai than for the other 
object, besides the vastly greater importance of 
the latter." Before Nelson reached Kentucky, 
that State and Cumberland Gap had been taken 
from Buell's command by the President, and, 
as the Department of the Ohio, placed under 
command of General H. G. Wright. Nelson, 
and the two generals from BuelFs army who 
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accompanied him, were required to act under 
the orders of Wright, who became responsible 
for opening the lines of communication for 
both Buell and Morgan. Nelson, zealous in the 
interest confided to him by Buell, furnished 
Halleck, by telegraph (August 27), with a 
copy of the instructions already quoted, which 
Buell had given him, and, receiving no reply, 
he (on the 28th of August) telegraphed from 
Lexington to Wright : ''I have not heard from 
Gen. Halleck in reply to the telegram sent 
by me yesterday. The safety of the army in 
Tennessee, and of our power in Tennessee, 
demands that communication be opened imme- 
diately. It can be done in a week. Unless you 
have powerful reasons to the contrary, I will 
gather the regiments at Louisville, join them to 
those at Bowling Green, and force open the 
road." Wright, concurring in this, telegraphed 
Halleck (August 29) that Morgan had sup- 
plies for fifty days, and said : " Opening com- 
munication with Gen. Buell is the most import- 
ant." But on this point Halleck was immova- 
ble. He had made it Wright's first duty to 
relieve Cumberland Gap, and had (August 
22) telegrapl\ed Morgan: "Hold on firmly. 
I will see that you are very soon supported by 
other troops." On the 30th of August he 
answered Wright : ' * The relief of Morgan and 
the holding of Cumberland Gap are deemed of 
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t\\e first importance." He thought, of course, 
that Buell was able to take care of himself. 
Buell was thus left to open, as best he could, 
his line of supply which at that time extended 
from Nashville to Louisville, through Wright's 
Department of the Ohio. Wright, as required 
by Halleck' s orders, directed his efforts mainly 
to opening communication with and reinforcing 
Cumberland Gap. For that purpose he had 
only raw troops scattered over the State, many 
of them but partially organized and poorly 
equipped. He required Nelson to take com- 
mand in the field, and pushed two brigades, 
each with a battery, forward as far as Richmond 
on the road to Cumberland Gap. Kirby Smith, 
hiving turned Cumberland Gap by passing 
from East Tennessee, through Rogers Gap and 
Big Creek Gap, also moved upon Richmond. 
He reported (August 24) from Barboursville, 
Ky., to Bragg, that he had "about 12, 000 effect- 
ive men," and added : " With this force I shall 
fight everything that presents itself, Lexington 
being the objective point of my operations." 
The first thing that presented itself was one of 
the two Union brigades (under Gen. Manson) 
just mentioned. It was quickly routed (Au- 
gust 30) and scattered ; the other Union 
brigade under Gen. Cruft presented itself and 
shared the same fate. Nelson, who happened 
to be absent when the fight began, reached the 
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field only in time to be wounded in fruitless 
efforts to rally the fugitives. This affair was 
called the battle of Richmond. In his report of 
the engagement, Cruf t, one of our brigade com- 
manders, said it was an attack by 15,000 soldiers 
on 6,250 citizens. It did not relieve Cumberland 
Gap; on the contrary, it put the rebels in full 
possession of Central Kentucky. They took 
Lexington and Frankfort and threatened Lou- 
isville and Cincinnati. During the feeble at- 
tempt to ''relieve" him, Morgan, ''with more 
than 10,000 brave men, who had been seasoned 
to all the hardships of war," — as he described 
his force — was idle at Cumberland Gap, where 
he remained until September 17, when, being 
as he thought short of supplies, he evacuated 
the place and made his way through the mount- 
ains to Greenupsburg, on the Ohio river, where 
he arrived October 3. At that date Bragg and 
Kirby Smith held Central Kentucky, and the fate 
of the Union cause in t^e West hung upon the 
ability of our forces to defeat these powerful 
and aggressive rebel armies which were united 
for combat. Yet, in the face of these facts, and 
against the advice of Wright, Morgan' s division 
of 10, <W seasoned men was sent off to Western 
Virginia, for service in the Kanawha Valley. 

What might have been accomplished if Mor- 
gan had withdrawn from Cumberland Gap as 
soon as Kirby Smith turned that position, or if 
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he had held his post a few weeks longer than 
he did, must be left to conjecture. 

For none of these misfortunes in Kentucky- 
was Buell responsible, but they had an import- 
ant bearing upon his subsequent operations 
against Bragg and Kirby Smith. 
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CHAPTER VII 

BRAGG MOVES TO KENTUCKY. 

"ORAGG having reached Sparta, Tenn., on 
-'-^ the 4th of September resolved to march 
rapidly into Kentucky to form a junction with 
Kirby Smith before his own army could be 
brought to battle. He had a good and di- 
rect road from Sparta to Glasgow, Ky., while 
Buell was compelled to move by the longef 
route, via Nashville, along his line of communi- 
cation to Bowling Green, which point it was 
absolutely necessary for him to protect, as it 
was his only depot of supplies in Kentucky 
south of Louisville. Bragg' s army was con- 
centrated at Glasgow, September 14, '* for the 
purpose," as he expressed it (September 10), 
"of striking a blow at Bowling Green." But 
he did not strike the blow. On the contrary, 
he waited at Glasgow until Buell advanced 
upon him, and then withdrew to Munfordville, 
where, on the 17th of September, he captured 
a garrison which Buell neither posted there 
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nor commanded. From Munfordville Bragg 
reported to his government (Sept. 17) : " My 
junction with Kirby Smith is complete. My 
position must be exceedingly embarrassing 
to Buell and his army. They dare not attack 
me, and yet no other escape seems open to 
them." His position at Munfordville, directly 
across Buell' s road to Louisville, was one of 
great natural strength, and he resolved to fight. 
On the 19th of September he wrote to Polk, 
commanding his right wing, "It is more than 
probable, from what we learn from Cave City, 
that Buell's force is advancing to that point to 
attack us. Please recall Chatham's division 
and be ready to move upon the enemy ;" and 
later in the day his staif oflBicer wrote to For- 
rest : " Gen. Bragg has made up his mind defi- 
nitely that it is the enemy's intention to attack 
us at this place." But although Bragg at 
Munfordville was between Buell and Louisville, 
as well as between Buell and Kirby Smith, held 
one of the strongest of natural positions for an 
army, and had concentrated his forces to resist 
Buell's advance, he, on second thought, re- 
solved to withdraw, and (on the 19th) ordered 
his trains and baggage to ''move immediately 
to Bardstown," and directed his troops to march 
at daylight next morning '' to effect a junction 
with Gen. Kirby Smith." They moved via 
Nolin and New Haven. In explanation of his 
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extraordinary proceeding, Bragg says, in his 
full official report (May 20, 1863): '^ Reduced 
at the end of four days to three days' rations, 
and in a hostile country, utterly destitute of 
supplies, a sierious engagement brought on any- 
where in that direction could not fail (whatever 
its results) to materially cripple me. The loss 
of a battle would be eminently disastrous." 
Yet he telegraphed his government from Mun- 
fordville that he had formed a junction with 
Kirby Smith, who had ample supplies and a 
strong force, and, in addition to the supplies he 
captured there, on the day before he left that 
place (Sept. 19) Smith sent him a wagon train 
of provisions. Unwilling as he was to meet 
Buell's army, and having opened the shortest 
and best road for that army to Louisville where 
reinforcements awaited it, Bragg gave Kirby 
Smith orders to move from Lexington to Shelby- 
ville, "that combined operations might be 
immediately undertaken against Louisville." 
No such operations were undertaken. Bragg' s 
army remained at Bardstown until Buell drove 
it out, October 3. 

Buell was sui-prised that Bragg did not accept 
battle at Glasgow, and still more surprised that 
he refused it with his great advantages at Mun- 
fordville. Kirby Smith as well as Buell, was 
astonished and disappointed at Bragg' s with- 
drawal. Smith wrote to Bragg Sept. 23 : 
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' ' I regard the defeat of Buell before he effects 
a junction with the force at Louisville as a 
military necessity, for Buell' s army has always 
been the great bugbear to these people, and 
until defeated we cannot hope for much addi- 
tion to our ranks in Kentucky. * * * I will 
be in supporting distance of you in your opera- 
tions against Buell." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

buell's arkival at L0UISV1LLP\ 

TT7HEN Buell reached Louisville (Sept. 25- 
^ ^ 26), Kentucky having been taken from 
his control and put under Wright, he found 
himself confronted by a question of authority 
which threatened to interfere with supplying 
and strengthening his army. He therefore 
(Sept. 26) telegraphed Halleck : " I am ex- 
ercising command of the whole force here 
but something is necessary to make the com- 
mand homogeneous ; " and Wright telegraphed 
from Louisville to Halleck (Sept. 27) : '' Gen. 
Buell is here with his army, and I have a force 
here of raw troops somewhat superior in num- 
bers. There is no doubt that for operations 
against the enemy these forces should be com- 
bined into one army. Gen. Buell thinks it his 
duty to control the entire force, and that I have 
neither control nor responsibility in the matter 
of my own troops even. The question of the 
relations between us (he being my senior in 
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date) should be at once decided, in order that 
the most effective steps may be promptly taken 
for operating against the rebel forces in Ken-, 
tucky." On the 27th of September Halleck 
said in a telegram to Buell, " You will, by vir- 
tue of your rank, exercise command of the 
troops in Louisville until further orders." By 
September 29 Buell had supplied and reor- 
ganized his army, embodying in it the new 
troops available in Louisville, and was about to 
advance against Bragg at Bardstown and Kirby 
Smith at Frankfort, when he was relieved from 
duty by an order from the President, and 
directed to turn over his command to Gen. Geo. 
H. Thomas. Buell promptly obeyed the order, 
but Thomas immediately (Sept. 29) telegraphed 
Halleck : " Colonel McKibbin handed me your 
dispatch placing me in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee. Gen. Buell' s prepara- 
tions have been completed to move against the 
enemy, and I therefore respectfully ask that he 
may be retained in command. My position is 
very embarrassing, not being as well informed 
as I should be, as the commander of this army 
and on the assumption of such responsibility." 
On the same day (Sept. 20) Halleck tele- 
graphed Buell and Thomas that the orders for 
change of command were suspended, and on 
the 30th of September Buell telegraphed Hal- 
leck : ''I received last evening your dispatch 
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suspending my removal from command. Out 
of sense of public duty, I shall continue to dis- 
charge the duties of my command to the best 
of my ability until otherwise ordered." Buell 
immediately issued orders for the advance, and 
the campaign of Perryville began. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PKRKYVILLE CAMPAIGN.— BUELL RELIEVED. 

BUELL moved from Louisville, Oct. 2, 
against Bragg at Bardstovni and Kirby 
Smith at Frankfort. His army of the Ohio, 
58, 000 Present^ 22 thousand of them raw troops, 
hurried into the field for the occasion, was 
organized as follows : Left Wing : (McCook) 3 
divisions, two of them containing 3 brigades 
each, and the third, two brigades of raw troops. 
6 batteries. RigM Wing : (Crittenden) 3 divi- 
sions, each containing 3 brigades, 9 batteries. 
Centre : (Gilbert) 3 divisions, each containing 
three brigades, 9 batteries. Cavalry Division : 
3 brigades. In addition, there was an unat- 
tached division under Dumont, which followed 
Sill's movement and remained at FrankfoVt, 
under Wright' s command. 

The rebel forces were as follows : Bragg' s 
"army of the Mississippi," at Bardstown, con- 
sisting of the Rigid Wing, under Polk, the 
strength of which is shown, by a Field Return 
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of October 3 to have been 15,938 '' Present; ^^ 
the Left Wing^ under Hardee, presumed to 
have been 15,938 Present^ same as Right Wing. 
The Cavalry^ under Wheeler, not embraced in 
strength of Wings, estimated at 4,000. Both 
Bragg and Kirby Smith called earnestly and 
frequently for reinforcements, and the records 
show they were rceived. Bragg on the 3^ of Oc- 
tober reported "5,000 men just arrived at Dan- 
ville ; nearly up 2,000 men." These 7,000 men 
were not embraced in the figures of his Wings 
given above. Adding them, the total of Bragg' s 
army of the Mississippi, '^ Present ^^ October 
3, is 42,876. In the dispatch just quoted, 
Bragg also said " Breckenridge has at last 
arrived at Knoxville and on his way with his 
division. This will strengthen us " Bragg, 
however, retreated before Breckenridge joined. 
Kirby Smith's "Army of Kentucky" con- 
sisted of : 1st Division : Stevenson ; containing 
3 brigades, each brigade 5 regiments of infantry 
and a battery. 2d Division : McCown' s ; con- 
taining 4 brigades, which averaged 5 regiments 
to a brigade, each brigade having a battery. 
3^ Division : Heth ; containing 4 brigades, 
averagings regiments to a brigade, each brigade 
having a battery. Cavalry Force : John Mor- 
gan ; containing, in the aggregate, 17 regiments 
and battalions and four and a half light batter- 
ies. There are no Field Returns of Smith's 
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forces in the records, but their numbers are 
stated in official corresi)ondence. On the 30th 
of September Bragg wrote from Danville ''Gren. 
Stevenson has arrived here from Cumberland 
Gap with 8,000 fine troops." (When G. W. 
Morgan evacuated the Gap, September 17, 
Stevenson pursued him and finally turned oflf to 
Danville). An official report, dated Oct. 3, 
by Kirby Smith's Chief of Staff, Pegram, said 
Stevenson's and Heth's commands ''number 
18,000 men." If McCown's division was equal 
in strength to the others, Kirby Smith's army 
was: Heth and Stevenson as reported, 18,000; 
Mct^own, say 9,000; Morgan's cavalry, say 
3,000; total "Present:'' 30,000 men. Part of 
the cavalry was raiding through the State, but 
was within call. Humphrey Marshall's force 
is given in the correspondence as 3,000 men. 

The forces of Bragg, Smith and Marshall were 
concentrated at Harrodsburg by October 11. 
According to the foregoing figures they aggre- 
gated 75,876. It is hardly credible that the 
rebel force was so large, but the figures given of 
subordinate commands are those found in the 
official reports of rebel officers, made at the 
time, and are now in the Records of the War. 
The strength of Hardee's wing of Bragg' s 
army and the cavalry has been estimated. 
Certainly Kirby Smith's army was much 
stronger than the union officers thought it. 
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When Smith started upon his invasion, he 
reported to his government that he moved with 
two divisions of 6,000 men each, and that he 
left Stevenson in front of Cumberland Gap with 
9,000 men. After reaching Barboursville, Ky., 
where he united the two divisions with which 
he began the invasion, he reported that he 
should move on Lexington with 12,000 men. 
This fixes the strength of his three divisions at 
that time— the two with which he advanced and 
the one left in front of the Gap, at 21,000. 
Reinforcements were sent to him from East 
Tennessee, and he gathered recruits in Ken- 
tucky, though not to the extent he hoped. He 
expected the people would rush to arms for the 
rebel cause, but, as he with some disgust 
expressed the result in one of his reports, 
'' their hearts are evidently with us, but their 
blue-grass and fat-grass are against us." He, 
however, raised in Kentucky, as reported by 
Bragg, "about a brigade." His army, there- 
fore, must have been about as large as stated, 
30,000 men. But if some concessions be made 
in the figures of both Bragg' s and Smith's 
armies, it will still appear that in the Perry- 
ville campaign — perhaps upon no other import- 
ant field during the war — the rebel forces 
largely outnumbered their opponents. Sup- 
pose that Hardee' s Wing, though having the 
same organization as Polk' s, was not so strong 
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by say 2,876 men as Polk's, which is fixed by 
Field Return of October 3, Bragg' s army of 
the Mississippi under this supposition num- 
bered 40,000 present. Then, assuming that tlie 
statement of Kirby Smith's Chief of Staff, 
Pegram, giving the strength of Heth's and 
Stevenson's commands at 18,000, was an over- 
estimate, and putting the divisions of Heth and 
McCown each at 6,000 (as Kirby Smith twice 
reported them) before they had received recruits 
after beginning the invasion, and taking Steven- 
son's division at 8,000, as Bragg reported when 
it reached Danville, omitting all account of 
reinforcements which the records show were 
sent to Smith from the south, his force would 
stand as follows : 1^^ Dimsion (Stevenson) 
8,000 ; 2d Division (McCown) 6,000 ; 3^ Divis- 
ion (Heth) 6,000 ; Cavalry (Morgan) 3,000, 
(estimated) ; troops raised in Kentucky, "about 
a brigade," as reported by Bragg, say 2,000. 
Total force "Present'' 25,000 men. To this 
add the force of Humphrey Marshall, which 
acted under Smith, 3,000, and we have the 
lowest estimate of Kirby Smith's force, 28,000 
men. This added to the Army of the Missis- 
sippi upon the reduced estimate, 40,000 makes 
the total rebel strength 68,000 present^ or 
10,000 more than Buell had. 

Buell's advance, October 2, was begun by 
sending, under Sill, a division of McCook's 
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wing, supported by an unattached division un- 
der Dumont, to make a demonstration against 
Kirby Smith, at Frankfort ; and by directing 
the rest of his army upon Bragg at Bardstown. 
The movement was prompt and well conducted. 
Bragg, who was with Kirby Smith at Frank- 
fort, was deceived as to the relative importance 
of me two columns, mistaking the demonstra- 
tion against Smith for the real attack. When 
he heard (October 2) that Buell was moving 
from Louisville, thinking the real attack was to 
be upon Smith, he directed Polk to move the 
army of the Mississippi across from Bardstown, 
via Bloomfield, and strike Buell, and said : 
''With Smith in front and our own gallant 
army on the iiank, I see no hope for Buell if Tie 
is rash enough to come out, I only fear it is 
not true.^^ To this Polk replied the same day : 
'' If an opportunity presents itself I will strike. 
If it shall be clearly inexpedient to do that, I 
will, according to your suggestion, fall back on 
Harrodsburg and Danville, on the roads indi- 
cated by you, with a view to concentration with 
Generals E. K. Smith, Stevenson, etc." Polk 
withdrew from Bardstown, October 3, as Buell 
approached. On the 4th, Bragg dispatched 
Polk from Frankfort : ' ' Concentrate your force 
in front of Harrodsburg. j^ * * Gen. Smith's 
whole force is concentrated here and we will 
strike the enemy just as soon as we can concen- 
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trate. Send ahead and have provisions at Har- 
rodsburg. Keefp the men in heart by assuring 
them it is not a retreat hut a concentrat on for 
a fight. We can and must defeat thenty 
Bragg repeated these instructions later in the 
day and added, "Shall destroy bridges and 
retire on Harrodsburg and then strike ;' ' and 
on the 5th the instructions and assurances T)f a 
determination to tight were again repeated. 

On the Gth, Bragg and Smith held a confer- 
ence at Harrodsburg, after which the latter re- 
turned to his headquarters at McCown' s ferry. 
They evidently still thought that Buell'sreal 
attack was to be on Smith. 

On the Tth, Polk, with the right wing of 
Bragg' s army, reached Harrodsburg, Hardee's 
wing being in front of Perryville. Bragg is- 
sued the following battle order : 

"Harrodsburg, Ky., Oct. 7, 1862. 

"1st. Cheatham's division will move for- 
ward to-night to Withers' position, and both 
divisions of the right wing (Withers' and 
Cheatham's) will move to-morrow to Lawrence- 
burg, thence to Versailles, and to follow Gen. 
Kirby Smith's command. 2d. Gen. Kirby 
Smith's command will move to Versailles, 
throwing a division towards Frankfort. * * * 
3d. Major-Gen. Hardee, commanding left wing 
army of the Mississippi, will follow these 
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movements as circumstances allow, notifying 
these headquarters of his move. Colonel 
Wade's infantry will join the guard at the de- 
pot at Bryantsville, reporting to the command- 
ing oflBlcer there, and his cavalry will report to 
Colonel Wheeler, commanding cavalry of Hai*- 
dee's wing." 

During the march from Bardstown, Bu ell's 
center under Gilbert pressed Hardee so closely 
as to compel him to form for action along the 
Chaplin river, near Perryville, on the evening 
of the 7th. Hardee, realizing his danger, 
called for help during the night, and Bragg 
modified the order he had issued. He directed 
Polk (with Cheatham's division) to go back to 
Hardee's assistance at Perryville and attack his 
enemy next morning. The division under 
Withers, which Bragg had detached for the 
battle expected at Versailles, was not recalled, 
and took no part in the battle of Perryville. 
Polk and Hardee urged a concentration of all 
the rebel forces at Perryville for the impending 
battle there. But Bragg' s theory was that the 
greater part of our force was in front of Smith, 
who informed him that the enemy was in force 
in his front, and that it was necessary he 
should be reinforced. It was not until the 9th, 
when Sill, executing his instructions with great 
skill and vigor, slipped away to join the main 
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body of Buell's army, that Smitli discovered 
that the movement against which he had so 
amply provided was only a feint. He then 
dispatched Bragg, saying, I will ''hurry 
through Salvisa rapidly to your assistance. I 
shall direct Gen. Withers to take the shortest 
route from where my letter finds him, to Sal- 
visa, and shall order all supply and brigade 
trains towards Harrodsburg. I have directed 
Gen. Marshall to move from Lexington to Har- 
rodsburg." 

In the mean time, Polk, as directed, returned 
to Perryville during the night of the 7th, 
Bragg remaining at Harrodsburg. Polk re- 
solved to fight what he called a ''defensive-of- 
fensive" battle on the 8th. The line selected 
was the course of the Chaplin fork of Salt 
river. Buckner's division of the rebel left 
wing occupied the extreme right; Anderson's 
division, the center; and Donelson's division, 
of the right wing under Cheatham, the left. 
There was a heavy cavalry force on both flanks 
of the rebel position. On the morning of the 
8th, Gilbert's— center— alone was upon the 
field confronting the enemy. The head of 
McCook's wing, on the left, began to appear 
about 10.3 ) A.M. His line of battle was formed 
and he had reported in person to Buell before 
1.80. Crittenden's wing on the right — which 
was accompanied by Thomas, second in com- 
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mand — readied the field and formed line of 
battle later in the day . Buell' s headquarters 
were on the turnpike in rear of the center. 

Skirmishing commenced early in the morn- 
ing — as it had done every morning, after the 
advance from Louisville began — ^but nothing im- 
portant resulted. About 1 p.m. Bragg arrived 
upon the field, and having grown impatient of 
Polk's "defensive-offensive," ordered an im- 
mediate attack by his whole line. This, like 
the efforts which preceded it, fell at first upon 
Gilbert — center. Polk says in his report, 
that immediately after this onset had been 
fully developed^ Buckner was ordered to 
move forward his division and unite in the 
assault. Buckner' s attack is the one which 
fell upon McCook (the left), and is reported by 
McCook to have begun about 2 p.m. ''The 
whole of the enemy' s line, reaching to Cheat- 
ham' s left," says Polk, ''was driven in con- 
fusion nearly a mile to the rear, and night put 
an end to further pursuit." The rebel losses 
in this aflfair, as reported by Polk, are : * ' Right 
wing, killed, 268 ; wounded, 1,131 ; missing, 
67: total, 1,466. Left wing, killed, 242; 
wounded, 1,504; missing, 184: total, 1,930." 
The losses in one of these wings represents 
pretty nearly the attack on Gilbert, the other 
the attack on McCook. There is no great dif- 
ference between them. The losses in McCook' s 
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corps were : Killed, 672 ; wounded, 2,202 ; 
missing, 425 : total, 3,299. In Gilbert's corps : 
Killed, 169; wounded, 630; missing, 36: to- 
tal, 855. 

Buell advanced for a general attack next 
morning, the 9tli, but the enemy had with- 
drawn to Harrodsburg. 

The right, under Crittenden, had not been 
engaged, the center, under Gilbert, was not 
seriously crippled and was ready for action, 
but the left, under McCook, had been so rough- 
ly handled that it could not be relied upon for 
full service until re-established by the return 
of its absent division under Sill. 

Knowing that the rebel forces were concen- 
trated at Harrodsburg, Buell waited until 
Sill' s division joined him on the night of the 
11th, and on the 12th he advanced upon the 
enemy, who had formed line of battle south of 
Harrodsburg. Without waiting the onset, the 
rebels retreated, crossed Di(^k' s river — a stream 
with steep rocky banks — ^held the passes be- 
hind them, and finding that Buell was pushing 
his right through Danville, hastily began their 
retreat to the south, through Cumberland Gap. 



THE PURSUIT. 



Buell promptly took up the pursuit of Bragg 
and Kirby Smith. On the 16th of October he 
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telegraphed Halleck : " The retreat of the ene- 
my from Camp Diek Robinson was pretty well 
ascertained on the evening of the 13th. As I 
informed you, I was then moving to turn the 
left of his position. My forces were at Dan- 
ville, or within five miles of that position. The 
pursuit was taken up at 12 o'clock that night, 
and has been kept up industriously since. 

* * * Between Crab Orchard and Cum- 
berland Gap the country is almost a desert. 

* * * The enemy has been driven into 
the heart of this desert, and must go on, for he 
cannot subsist in it. * ^ * I deem it use- 
less and inexpedient to continue the pursuit, 
but propose to direct the main force under my 
command rapidly upon Nashville, which Gen. 
Negley reports to me as already being invested 
by a considerable force, and toward which I 
have no doubt Bragg will move the main part 
of his army. While I shall proceed with these 
dispositions, deeming them to be proper for 
the public interest, it is but meet that I should 
say that the present time is perhaps as conveni- 
ent as any for making any changes that may 
be thought proper in the command of this 
army. It has not accomplished all that I had 
hoped, or all that faction might demg^nd ; yet, 
composed as it is, one half of perfectly new 
troops, it has defeated a powerful and thor- 
oughly disciplined army in one battle, and has 
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driven it away baffled and dispirited at least, 
and as mnch demoralized as an army can be 
under such discipline as Bragg maintains over 
all troops that he commands." 

On the 17th of October Buell repeated to 
Halleck that he should direct his main force 
upon Nashville by the most direct route, sug- 
gested that Kentucky should not be left with 
less than 30,000 men to guard communications 
and repel raids, and added : ' ' There can how- 
ever be no perfect security for Kentucky until 
East Tennessee is occupied. There has been no 
time heretofore when that could be done with 
any prospect of permanency. With the force 
that was available we should have marched in- 
to the very heart of the enemy's resources and 
away from our own, just as Bragg did in invad- 
ing Kentucky, and with any means that we 
have hitherto had the result must have been 
similar. The enemy will regard the invasion 
of East Tennessee as the most dangerous blow 
at the rebellion, and will, it seems to me, turn 
his greatest efforts against it, limiting his opera- 
tions in Virginia, if necessary, to the defence 
of Richmond. From this an estimate can be 
formed of the force with which it should be 
undertaken or at least followed up." On the 
18th Halleck telegraphed Buell : " The rapid 
march of your army from Louisville and your 
victory at Perryville has given great satisfac- 
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tion to the government. The great object to be 
attained is to drive the enemy from Kentucky 
and East Tennessee ;" and on the 19th he added: 
" Your telegram of the 17th was received this 
morning, and has been laid before the Presi- 
dent, who concurs in the views expressed in 
my telegram of yesterday. The capture of 
East Tennessee should be the main object of 
your campaign. * * * i am directed by 
the President to say to you that your army 
must enter East Tennessee this fall, and that it 
ought to move there while the roads are pass- 
able. * * * He does not understand why 
we cannot march as the enemy marches, live as 
he lives, and fight as he fights, unless we admit 
the inferiority of our troops and of our 
generals." 

On the 22nd of October Buell answered at 
length saying, among other things, ' ' I have 
received your dispatch of yesterday, conveying 
orders for moving into East Tennessee. Un- 
doubtedly the present is in many respects a 
favorable opportunity for the movement. Far 
from making objections, the object of my dis- 
patch was to call attention to its importance, 
but at the same time I suggested the difficulties, 
so that the requisite means could be provided 
if possible. I have no doubt you realize that 
the occupation of East Tennessee with a suit- 
able force is an undertaking of very consider- 
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able magnitude, and that if undertaken unad- 
visedly it will fail. If an army can subsist on 
the country so much the better, but it will not 
do to rely wholly on that source. * * Nash- 
ville is essential as a depot, afterwards, Mc- 
Minnville. * * The enemy has repaired and 
is now using the Chattanooga railroad to Mur- 
freesboro, and is threatening Nashville some- 
what seriously. This danger has no reference 
to Bragg' s movements. * * * If the enemy 
should not be there in heavy force, it would 
not be necessary or desirable to go to Nash- 
ville in full force. We could cross the Cum- 
berland above and go in by Jamestown, 
Montgomery and Clinton or Kingston, and 
there is no shorter way, that by Cumberland 
Gap being out of the question. * ^ * No 
army can operate effectually upon less than 
this has done in the last two months. * * * 
It is now moving without tents, with only such 
cooking utensils as the men can carry, and with 
one baggage- wagon to each regiment." 

On the 23rd of October Halleck said: '^ It is 
the wish of the government that your army 
proceed to and occupy East Tennessee with all 
possible dispatch. It leaves to you the selec- 
tion of the roads upon which to move to that 
object, but it urges that this selection be so 
made as to cover Nashville and at the same 
time prevent the enemy's return into Kentucky. 
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* * * N either the government or the country 
can endure these repeated delays. Both re- 
quire a prompt and immediate movement to- 
ward the accomplishment of the great object in 
view — the holding of East Tennessee." 

Buell knew that the dispositions he had 
made were the best for covering Nashville, 
preventing the enemy' s return into Kentucky, 
and ultimately holding East Tennessee; and 
he proceeded in carrying them out. But on 
the 23rd of October Rosecrans was ordered 
by telegraph to proceed to Cincinnati, and on 
the SOth, in pursuance of orders from the 
President, Buell transferred the command 
to Rosecrans, and published the following 
orders : 

" In obedience to orders from the head-quar- 
ters of the army, Major-General Buell relin- 
quishes the command of the district and the 
army of the Ohio to Major-General W. S. Rose- 
crans. 

''It is impossible for the General, without 
feelings of regard and a warm interest in 
their future success, to part with troops whom 
he has been the instrument of converting for the 
most part from raw levies into a powerful army, 
honored by common consent for its discipline 
and efficient organization, for its esprit de corps 
and for victories unqualified by a single re- 
verse; and whose fortunes he has followed for 
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a twelve month over a field of operations em- 
bracing considerable portions of four States, 
through difficulties and dangers which its forti- 
tude and courage have mastered without acci- 
dent or failure. It has recently, by a rapid 
march of some five hundred miles with limited 
subsistence, often with an inadequate supply 
of water, returned to Kentucky and driven from 
her borders a powerful army ; and, having re- 
established its communications is now well on 
its way to meet the enemy at other points. 
The occasion is not convenient for recounting 
its services during the past twelve months, but 
the army may safely recur to them with pride. 
If anything has not been accomplished which 
was practicable within the sphere of its duty, 
the General cheerfully holds himself responsi- 
ble for the failure. 

"The General refiects with pride that the army 
under his command has for the most part been 
free from petty jealousies and intrigue — that it 
has neither indulged in vain boasting, nor tar- 
nished its high character by bickerings and low 
criminations. It will enhance his gratification 
if it will carry to its new commander — who 
already has earned its confidence and respect 
by distinguished service — the same noble quali- 
ties which have characterized it since its organ- 
ization. He will pray that it may be the instru- 
ment of speedily restoring the Union to its in- 
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tegrity ; and there is no individual in its ranks 
in whose honor and welfare he will not feel a 
special interest. 

' ' By command of 

"Major General Buell, 

"James B. Fry, 
" Colonel and Chief of Staffs 

The order for the army to move into East 
Tennessee that fall was impracticable, to say 
the best of it. It required Buell to begin a 
campaign involving an extended invasion, late 
in the autumn, with worn down troops, with- 
out a line of supply ; to move over and live 
upon a country which had been scoured by 
both armies; leaving a large and enterprising 
cavalry force of the enemy to roam unop- 
posed in rear ; with the Cumberland mount- 
ains to be crossed to find lying upon their 
base of supplies the armies of Bragg and 
Kirby Smith, in addition to Breckenridge' s di- 
vision of 8,000 or 9,000 fresh troops, and as 
many reinforcements as the enemy might 
choose to bring from the east and south, with 
both of which regions he was connected by 
rail. The order to march into East Tennessee 
was repeated to Rosecrans, Buell' s successor, 
but he paid no attention to it, except to 
say he deemed it impracticable ; and in 
pursuance of Buell' s plan, he pushed the 
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army as directly as possible to Nashville, 
and confronted Bragg, who moved by rail 
via Knoxville and Chattanooga to Murfrees- 
boro. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NOT FORCING BRAGG TO BATTLE. 

TDUELL has been blamed for not forcing 
■'— ' Bragg to battle. The truth is Buell earn- 
estly desired and diligently sought battle, but 
he assumed that Bragg would need no forcing. 
The plan and importance of the campaign ; 
the manceuvers of the enemy ; the inaugura- 
tion of a rebel provisional government in Ken- 
tucky ; the avowals of the Confederate authori- 
ties ; ihe convictions of citizens of Kentucky 
from what they saw and what they heard from 
rebel oflBcers, convinced Buell that the rebel 
government desired and expected the invasion 
of Kentucky, to attach that State to the rebel- 
lion, and hold it by force of arms, and that 
Bragg would govern himself accordingly. 
Facts which now come to light in the Records 
of the Rebellion fully justify Buell in the as- 
sumption upon which he acted. Among them 
the following may be cited : 
First: Halleck's Annual Report of No vem- 
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ber 25, '62, ' ' The enemy boldly determined to 
occupy Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and if possible to invade the States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, while our attention 
was diverted by the invasion of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and an extended Indian insur- 
rection on the western frontier." 

Second: Bragg' s general order, August 25: 
" The enemy is before us. Should we be op- 
posed, we must fight at any odds, and conquer 
at any sacrifice. Soldiers, it is for you to de- 
cide whether our brothers and sisters of Ken- 
tucky shall remain bondmen and bondwomen 
of the abolition tyrant, or be restored to the 
freedom inherited from our fathers." 

Third: Bragg' s order announcing Kirby 
Smith' s victory at Richmond (addressing Ken- 
tuckians), September 5 : " The first great blow 
has been struck for your freedom." 

Fourth : His report to his government, Sep- 
tember 12 : " With arms we can not only 
clear Kentucky and Tennessee, hut I confident- 
ly trust hold them hothy 

Fifth : Kirby Smith' s report to Jefferson 
Davis, August 11: '^My advance is made in 
the hope of permanently occupying Ken- 
tucTcyy 

Sixth: Bragg' s report, Oct. 12, after he 
had lost the battle of Perry ville: "The cam- 
paign here was predicated on the belief and 
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the most positive assurances that the people of 
this country would rise in mass to assert their 
independence. No people ever had so favor- 
able an opportunity, but I am distressed to 
add there is little or no disposition to avail of 
it." 

Seventh: The rebel government, Sept. 26, 
sent an officer of Engineers to Bragg for the 
purpose of occupying by fortifications the 
best points on the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers. Finally ^ Bragg' s determination to 
fight, is clearly, emphatically and repeatedly 
expressed in his dispatches hereinbefore 
quoted. 

Buell, therefore, was justified in basing his 
operations on the assumption that Bragg would 
fight a decisive battle, especially as from youth 
he had known Bragg to be an aggressive and 
daring soldier. The partial affair at Perry ville 
was calculated to strengthen rather than weak- 
en Buell's convictions on this point. It was 
only at Harrodsburg that a complete junction 
of all the rebel forces took place. It did not 
seem so strange that Bragg' s manoeuvers prior 
to concentration, should be rather to avoid 
than to invite battle. The inference was un- 
avoidable from his proceedings that he was 
manceuvering for a junction of all his forces 
with a view to a decisive engagement. It was 
not to be supposed that the invasion of Ken- 
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tucky by two great rebel armies was merely 
a "raid." Buell's paramount duty was to 
make the impending struggle a substantial 
victory for the Union cause. As the rebels 
outnumbered him, there was nothing to be 
thrown away in position or manoeuvers. Bragg 
did not until the 12th of October resolve to 
retreat. His intention was suddenly formed 
and was probably a, great a snrpri Jand dls- 
appointment to his leading oflBcers as it was to 
Buell. The time had then come when his de- 
cision could be deferred no longer. He had to 
fight, retreat, or increase the danger he was in 
by moving farther into Kentucky. When the 
test came, he dared not fight without prelimi- 
nary advantages he saw he could not gain. 
Buell took every precaution to make victory 
reasonably certain. Brought face to face with 
the peril of his position, Bragg broke down ; or, 
as he put it in his report, " Our supply was re- 
duced to only four days' rations. To attack 
and route an enemy lai^ely superior in num- 
bers (for simply to cripple him would not suf- 
fice), or to evacuate the country in which 
we could no longer subsist, became now an 
imperative necessity. * * * The season 
of autumnal rains was approaching * * 
when the roads would become utterly im- 
passable for an army. ^ ^ * Should I 
remain until then and meet with a reverse, 
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the army would be lost. * * * * Ac- 
cordingly, all necessary arrangements were 
made and the troops put in motion by two 
columns under Generals Polk and Smith, on 
October 13, for Cumberland Gap." These 
two columns of retreat were in addition to 
Humphrey Marshall's column, which appears 
to have gone out as it went into the State by 
way of Pound Gap. 



BUELL'S marches — A COMPARISON. 

It may be mentioned, not as criticism, but in 
the way of comparison with operations for 
which BueD was charged with tardiness, that 
notwithstanding the proximity of the opposing 
forces, Bragg' s at Murfreesboro and Rose- 
crans' at Nashville, only thirty-two miles 
apart, no attack was made on Bragg for more 
thaii two months after Buell was relieved. 
At the end of that time, the battle of Stone 
River was fought Dec. 31, after which our 
army did not march a mile for six months. 
That is to say, it was about eight months after 
the army under Rosecrans reached Nashville 
before it moved more than 82 miles. The same 
army under Buell, in about the same length of 
time immediately preceding his relief from 
command, marched across the State of Ken- 
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tucky from Louis viUe to Nashville, 185 miles ; 
thence across the State of Tennessee from 
Nashville to Corinth, Mississippi, 217 miles ; 
thence to the east across the State of Alabama 
to Battle Creek, East Tennessee, 217 miles ; 
thence north across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
via Nashville to Louisville, 336 miles ; thence 
south-easterly through central and eastern 
Kentucky in pursuit of Bragg, and so back to 
Nashville, 485 miles ; making 1,440 miles 
on direct lines of march, to say nothing of di- 
versions ; fought the battles of Shiloh and Per- 
ryville, and was nearly all the time in contact 
with the enemy. Yet Buell was charged over 
and over again with tardiness, slowness, in- 
activity and delays "which neither the gov- 
ernment nor the country could endure." It 
was nearly a year (Sept. '63) before East Ten- 
nessee was entered, as Buell was expected to 
enter it in ' 62, and then it took an army in ad- 
dition to the one Buell had. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BEBEL LACK OF SUPPLIES — BRAGG'S COURSE. 

TT was supposed in the North, that the rebel 
-^ armies in their retreat from Kentucky took 
large quantities of supplies to the South. The 
fact is they were barely able to subsist. Bragg 
gave as one reason for his retreat from Har- 
rodsburg that he had but four days' supplies 
and "could no longer subsist." Immediately 
after resolving to withdraw, he published 
an order (October 12) for obtaining supplies 
from the south, saying : " Major-Gen. Withers 
is relieved from command of his division, 
and will proceed to the rear, for the pur- 
pose of procuring supplies for the forces 
here. He will secure clothing, shoes, tents, 
etc., and place them in position at Knoxville 
and Chatta:nooga, subject to further orders." 

On the 16th of October, having reached Lon- 
don, Ky., on his retreat, Bragg wrote Polk, 
"We must rely on beef for subsistence." 
When Polk arrived at Cumberland Ford Octo 
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ber 19, in immediate command of the army, 
he reported to Bragg, " Thus far I have man- 
aged to secure forage for the army of the Mis- 
sissippi and rations including bread for the 
men ; and with the assistance of what I am in- 
formed will be found at the Gap, will continue 
to do so until we reach the railroad. I am 
taking with me between 1,500 and 2,000 head 
of cattle through the Gap." 

On the 19th of October Smith reported: ''I 
have instructed Gen. Stevenson to destroy such 
wagons as impede his march. I fear many 
must be abandoned and destroyed." On the 
22d Smith dispatched Bragg from Cumberland 
Gap, "The head of my command has just ar- 
rived here. My men have suffered on this 
march everything excepting actual starvation. 
There must be not less than 10,000 of them 
scattered through the country trying to find 
something to eat." In another report (Oct. 
17) Smith called the march a " disastrous 
retreat." Unquestionably it was a disastrous 
campaign for the rebels. Kirby Smith re- 
posted his three divisions for the defence of 
East Tennessee, one at Cumberland Gup and 
the other two on the line of Clinch mountain. 
He appears to have withdrawn from Bragg's 
authority as he entered it — voluntarily. 
On the 23d of October he wrote Bragg: "I 
have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
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letter of yesterday requiring me to leave 
3,000 men at Cumberiand Gap, and to concen- 
trate the remainder of my command at Kings- 
ton to operate in Middle Tennessee. The con- 
dition of my command is such as to render any 
immediate operations with it impossible. The 
men are worn down from exposure and want 
of food. They are much in want of sJioes^ 
clothing and hlankets. There cannot be more 
than 6,000 effective men left in my whole force. 
Having resumed the command of my depart- 
ment, I am directly responsible to my govern- 
ment for the condition and safety of my army. 
As soon as my command can be perfectly 
fitted out, I will take the field with it. In its 
present condition it is impossible to move it." 
Bragg' s army, too, was badly used up. On the 
22d of October he reported to his government 
from Knoxville: ''Shall press into Middle 
Tennessee and hold the country south of the 
Cumberland. The Army of the Mississippi is 
much shattered. Can I draw on Kirby Smith 
for any surplus he may have ? I am now in 
his department." The end was that Bragg 
went with his army by rail to Chattanooga, 
and thence by the Chattanooga Railroad to 
Murfreesboro. 



Bragg' s course in the campaign is remark- 
able. Even if the rebel sentiment, on which he 
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said he predicated the campaign had existed in 
Kentucky he could not reasonably have ex- 
pected to profit much from it until he showed 
his ability to protect and foster it, by defeat- 
ing Buell's army ; and so Kirby Smith told 
him. Yet he persistently avoided battle even 
when he had greatly the advantage, as at 
Munfordville and Harrodsburg. With this 
striking fact in mind, it is amusing to find 
him writing to Polk (October 16) when he had 
plunged beyond reach into the mountains and 
was in full retreat, " I have no doubt we can 
whip the force behind us." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAUSES OF BUELL'S RELIEF FROM COMMAND- 
MORTON AND ANDREW JOHNSON. 

npHE opposition of Grovernor Morton, of In- 
-^ diana, and Andrew Johnson, Military 
Governor of Tennessee, was the cause of Buell' s 
removal from command. Morton was one of 
the ablest of the "War Governors." He was 
indomitable in will, and unrelenting and over- 
bearing in disposition. At first he did not un- 
derstand when and where his authority over 
Indiana volunteers ended. It was Buell' s mis- 
fortune that, coming upon the field at the be- 
ginning of the war, he had to teach the Gover- 
nor that when his troops had been mustered 
into the service of the United States and re- 
ported to an officer thereof, they fell under the 
orders of the General Government and must be 
made soldiers in fact as soon as possible. The 
same unpleasant duty fell in a greater or less 
degree upon other commanders, but not with 
such serious consequences. Morton was pre- 
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pared from the start to listen to complaints 
which soon reached him concerning BuelFs 
severity, etc. Buell was an educated soldier, 
thorough, rigid in establishing discipline, and 
for the sake of the men as well as the service 
he expected officers to qualify themselves for 
their duties as promptly as possible. Appoint- 
ments by Governors were necessarily made on 
account, mainly, of home influence, and it some- 
times happened that the most popular civilian 
turned out to be the most incompetent soldier. 
Of course the civilian of influence, who proved 
to be an incompetent soldier, had a grievance 
against his Commanding General. Complaints 
against Buell came also from another source. 
When the army first entered rebel territory by 
its march into Tennessee, a disposition to pil- 
lage manifested itself Though the policy of 
the Government — ^which Buell cordially ap- 
proved — at that time was to wage war against 
men in arms, and not against peaceable citizens, 
many men in our dominant political party 
thought that the more the rebel people were 
made to suflfer from the war the better. Strag- 
glers and ''bummers" tried to use this senti- 
ment to justify their depredations upon the 
"Secesh," deciding for themselves upon the 
loyalty or disloyalty of those whom they plun- 
dered. Buell, for the discipline of his army, as 
well as for the sake of right, punished such 
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oflPenders. In a general order published at 
Nashville (February 26, '62), he said: ''We 
are in arms, not for the purpose of invading the 
rights of our fellow-countrymen anywhere, but 
to maintain the integrity of the Union, and 
protect the Constitution under which its peo- 
ple have been prosperous and happy. * * * 
Peaceable citizens are not to be molested in 
their persons or property ; ' ' but property when 
necessary for public uses was to be taken by 
commanding officers, etc. The policy an- 
nounced in the order, though in conformity to 
the requirements of the government, was con- 
demned by many northern leaders, Morton 
among them, as a "kid glove policy;" and 
commanders who enforced it, or in fact did not 
violate it, were not likely to receive their favor. 
Buell, though he had the respect and confi- 
dence of his army, was one of the victims. 

His case is a remarkable one. Under the dif- 
ficulties which beset the early preparations for 
the war he had organized the largest of the 
Union Armies, except the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and impressed upon it a high standard of 
discipline. He had commanded it during a 
year of varied exigencies, always with substan- 
tial success — sometimes with memorable re- 
sults ; and without any specific accusations he 
was retired from his high command and sub- 
jected to the investigation of an illegal and 
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prejudiced tribunal which, after five months 
of zealous search, could discover no fact 
against him, though it reported opinions, 
which will be noticed further along, as to what 
might have been done in certain cases. From 
an early period in his command in Kentucky 
Buell was the subject of much harsh criticism 
by the press as well as by Morton on account of 
the discipline which he enforced, and his action 
in relation to the treatment of private property 
and non-combatants in the territory which he 
occupied or invaded. The hostility excited by 
this cause increased in bitterness and volume 
as the sentiment with which it originated ac- 
quired more ascendency in the administration 
of the government, and acts concerning the dis- 
cipline of the troops were condemned as ciimi- 
nal leniency toward the white inhabitants of 
the States in rebellion and a restraint upon 
what was called a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. This sort of criticism received an extra- 
ordinary impetus in the summer of 1862, on 
account of the stern measures adopted by 
Buell toward a brigade of Mitchel's divis- 
ion for sacking the town of Athens, Alabama, 
during Buell' s absence in the campaign of Shi- 
loh and Corinth. The brigade was broken up, 
its commander, a colonel, dismissed, and other 
officers were dismissed, or otherwise punished 
by the sentence of a court martial. These 
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measures were denounced in public meetings, 
notably in Chicago, and in a portion of the 
press in the most virulent manner; the dis- 
missed brigade commander, a colonel of Illinois 
Infantry, was recommissioned by the President 
as a brigadier general of U. S. Volunteers. At 
the same time the charge of tardiness in ad- 
vancing into east Tennessee was pressed. The 
clamor in the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, against the subject of these attacks knew 
no bounds, and was backed by powerful politi- 
cal influence, with Morton as leader and An- 
drew Johnson as an effective adjunct. Hos- 
tility aroused in other ways was a second 
cause of opposition — it might, indeed, be 
classed first, because if not earlier in origin 
than the other, it was an efficient factor in help- 
ing it along. Without going into particulars, 
a clue to animosity from this cause is found in 
Buell's reports to the General in-Chief. One 
week after having assumed command he writes: 
'' Two of the Ohio Regiments from Camp Den- 
nison have amved. The other has been di- 
verted by our officious Governor to Gallipolis, 
where its colonel is telegraphing mysteriously 
to unauthorized persons for cavalry for his ex- 
pedition to J." 

* * * * ^ •}{• * * 

" But everything here has been done in the 
most extraordinary manner. Every colonel or 
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brigadier-general has his personal establish- 
ment or army. I learned this morning that a 
company of cavalry, gotten up by the Governor 
of Indiana as a body guard to General McCook, 
had passed through the city without reporting 
and reported to its General. It is unnecessary 
to add that I ordered it forthwith to repair to 
another place. Then General Mitchel had his 
body guard which I was obliged to interfere 
with. Following out the idea, the brigade 
commanders have their cavalry and their bat- 
teries, which they tell the division commander 
he has nothing to do with. I mention these 
little items to show you what sort of organiza- 
tion and subordination has existed in these re- 
mote parts." 

Two weeks later he wrote : "I suffer annoy- 
ance yet from the appointments of Governors. 
They send their Staff Officers to look after the 
interests of their troops, exchange their arms 
without my knowledge, and keep up a commu- 
nication in other matters which they have no 
business with. I stop these things when they 
come to my knowledge, and after a while will 
be able to correct them entirely." 

This injurious system had been going on 
under Buell's predecessors. Morton was the 
most indefatigable of the actors in it, and 
though he did not openly claim it as a right, 
he considered opposition to it as a personal 
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aflfront which interfered with his influence, and 
was to be counteracted with the people, the 
Indiana troops, and the government. 

Soon after Nashville was captured, Andrew 
Johnson was appointed, by the President, Mili- 
tary Governor of Tennessee. An active politi- 
cian and a fugitive from his home in that State 
on account of his unionism, he had friends to 
reward and enemies to punish. He was inde- 
pendent of Buell, but the exercise of his vague 
authority as Military Governor, was limited to 
the lines of the army, within which Buell him- 
self was compelled to exercise control. Buell' s 
announcement in General Orders at Nashville, 
''We are in arms not for the purpose of invad- 
ing the rights of our fellow countrymen any- 
where; peaceable citizens are not to be molested 
in their persons or property," no doubt was 
contrary to Johnson' s purposes, and restricted 
his operations. Johnson had the ear of the 
President and Stanton and felt, probably, that 
he knew best what treatment Tennesseans 
should receive. But Tennessee was a theatre of 
war. The opposing armies were contending 
upon its soil for military supremacy. Thebusi- 
ness in hand was not only war, but war of in- 
vasion, and Buell felt bound to conduct it upon 
principles which he thought would insure its 
success. To avoid the active hostility of the 
inhabitants of the country in which he had to 
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operate was of great importance. It was there- 
fore in support of his military operations as 
well as of the sentiments of humanity and the 
conciliatory policy of his government, that Buell 
announced, and as far as he could, ajBforded, pro- 
tection to peaceable citizens. He incurred John- 
son' s hostility. The geographical position of his 
State and the loyalty of his constituency added 
to Johnson's influence with the administration. 
He demanded that East Tennessee should be 
occupied without regard to other objects, and 
without any practical conception of the means 
required ; and, in his coiTespondence with 
Washington, reflected with severity upon Buell 
because it was not done. He importuned the 
government for more pretorian authority, with 
an independent military establishment in Ten- 
nessee during his military governorship, and 
complained that Buell' s administration in- 
terfered with his wishes in that particular 
also. 

The hostility developed in these ways re- 
ceived a large amount of honest, but unreason- 
ing support in the summer and fall of 1862, 
from the disappointment with which otherwise 
unprejudiced people beheld the continuance of 
a struggle they had hoped to see drawing to a 
close, after the successes of the winter and 
spring campaign. The impatience resulting 
from this cause fell in the West exclusively on 
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Buell, because his was the only army to which 
an aggressive campaign was assigned, or from 
which anything was at that time demanded. 
The large force left in west Tennessee and north 
Mississippi after the evacuation of Corinth had 
settled down to the passive occupation of the 
line of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
though forced into i)rominence in the fall, by 
the bold attacks of YanDorn and Price. That 
the popular discontent excited by these general 
causes and the direct influence of State officials 
was to affect the conduct of the government, 
which looked to the people and the State au- 
thorities for support, followed inevitably. If 
the administration at Washington could have 
been less dependent on these elements, it was 
hardly possible that prejudice should not be in- 
stilled by such wide disapprobation, and almost 
passionate impatience of delay. Moreover, 
the War Department itself felt guilty. It was 
conscious —Halleck especially — that the check 
in middle Tennessee, and the invasion of Ken- 
tucky were the legitimate consequence of its 
own neglect or misconception of the difficulties; 
and it was not unwilling to find shelter from 
blame under the condemnation of the officer in 
command. With these various causes working 
unceasingly against him, Buell, nevertheless, 
retained his command for a year. Some of the 
indications of the effect produced by them on 
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the disposition of the government may be re- 
capitulated. 

On the 8th of March, '62, Stanton telegraphed 
Assistant Secretary of War, T. A. Scott, then 
at Nashville : " The President is much pleased 
with the cautious vigor of General Buell, and 
relies upon that to guard, above all things, 
against any mishap by premature and unsup- 
ported movements." But Buell had hardly 
started on the march from Corinth toward east 
Tennessee before the restlessness of the govern- 
ment began to manifest itself, as shown by tele- 
grams already cited. About the last of June, 
after a march toward Chattanooga, against which 
no unnecessary delay could be charged, he 
reached Huntsville with three divisions. A 
fourth, which had been detained on the railroad 
by Halleck's orders, was relieved and crossed 
the river at Decatur, on the 6th of July A fifth 
(Thomas' ) was still detained on the road by the 
same authority, and did not report until the 
31st of July. Under these circumstances, Buell 
received the dispatch from Halleck on the 8th of 
July, expressing the dissatisfaction of the Pres- 
ident at the slowness of his progress. This 
complaint is partially explained by the fact 
that as early as the 3d of June, as now appears, 
the War Department had received the impres- 
sion that the movement toward east Tennessee 
had already commenced, though in reality all 
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that had been done was to put the troops to work 
on the road to Decatur, and Buell had no notice 
at that time of the ultimate object of the work. 
On the 30th of June Halleck notified Buell that, 
in consequence of the demand for troops on the 
Potomac, Thomas could not join him at all, 
and that he should, probably, take still another 
division from him. That was equivalent to a 
recall of the order for the expedition to Chat- 
tanooga, though Buell did not relax the work 
of preparation. On the 1 8th of August, Halleck, 
then at Washington, wrote Buell that so great 
was the dissatisfaction at the slowness of his 
movements, he had barely succeeded in having 
an order for his removal postponed. Buell 
answered the first despatch with facts, and said, 
in reply to the second : " My movements have 
been such as the circumstances have seemed to 
me to require. I beg that you will not inter- 
fere in my behalf. On the contrary, if the dis- 
satisfaction cannot cease on grounds which I 
think might be supposed, if not apparent, I re- 
spectfully request that I may be relieved. ^ 

* * * In any event, what I would ear- 
nestly recommend is that a cavalry force be 
sent here, suffijcient to cope with the enemy's 
cavalry and keep open the 400 miles of rail- 
road on which this army is dependent for sub- 
sistence. Three months ago I represented to 
the Department the necessity for eight more 
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regiments of cavalry in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky." 

On the 29th of September, the day of the ar- 
rival of the rear division of the army at Louis- 
ville, and two days before the march against 
Bragg was to have been resumed, a special mes- 
senger arrived from Washington with orders 
placing Thomas in command of the army. At 
the request of Thomas himself, the two Ken- 
tucky senators, and other prominent citizens, 
the order was suspended on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, and the army moved on the 2nd of 
October. Pending the pursuit after the battle 
of Perryville, Buell informed Halleck on the 
16th of October, that further pursuit being in- 
expedient beyond a certain point, for reasons 
which he gave, he would immediately direct 
his army toward Nashville, where its presence 
was already necessary and would be rendered 
more so by Bragg' s arrival in middle Tennessee, 
and added : '' While I shall proceed with these 
dispositions, deeming them to be proper for the 
public interest, it is but meet that I should say 
that the present time is, perhaps, as convenient 
as any for making any change that may be 
thought proper in the command of this army."" 
On the 18th, Halleck telegraphed Buell that 
the rapid march of his army from Louisville 
and his victory at Perryville had given great 
satisfaction to the government, and on the 
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lOth and 22d followed orders for a movement 
into east Tennessee On the 30tli of October, 
without any previous announcement, Rosecrans 
arrived with orders, dated the 24th, directing 
Buell to turn over the command of the army to 
him and repair to Indianapolis to await further 
orders, under the eye of the man who had been 
the chief instigator and manipulator of the 
clamor against him, and to whom Stanton, a few 
days later, referred the tludge Advocate of the 
Commission for accusations. Then on the 4th 
of November followed the order for the Com- 
mission, only sixteen days after the congratu- 
latory despatch. 

It is not intended to discuss the expediency 
or justice of Buell' s supersedure. It was the 
right of the government to exercise its judg- 
ment, and Buell himself had called attention to 
the propriety of disposing of the question at 
that particular time. But the manner in 
which the removal was made, the selection of 
Indianapolis, and the subsequent proceedings 
were unwarrantably harsh, and have strongly 
the appearance of having been adopted by the 
War Department to conciliate the threatening 
influence that demanded tlie sacrifice. In review- 
ing this page of the subject, it appears the gov- 
ernment first expressed pleasure at Buell' s cau- 
tious vi^or, and its reliance upon that to prevent 
mishaps by premature and unsupi^orted move- 
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ments, then approbation of the service which 
he had just rendered, and then consulted with 
him in apparent good faith, in regard to future 
operations. Two days before the date of the 
order of removal, that is on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, Halleck telegraphed: ''Your three des- 
patches of yesterday are received, and will be 
submitted to the President and Secretary to- 
day." But when these despatches from Buell 
were submitted, there was another despatch 
under consideration. It was from Morton to 
the President, dated 9.15 o'clock of the previ- 
ous night, (21st,) and was couched in the fol- 
lowing language: 

"An officer, just from Louisville, announces 
that Bragg has escaped with his army into east 
Tennessee, and that Buell' s army is counter- 
marching to Lebanon. ^ ^ * The butchery 
of our troops at Perryville was terrible. * * * 
Nothing but success speedy and decided, will 
save our cause from utter destruction. In the 
Northwest distrust and despair are seizing upon 
the hearts of the people. 

O. P. Morton, 

Governor of Indiana." 

Whatever may have been the intention of 
the administration, it could not withstand such 
a notification. The force of it may be better 
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understood by reflecting that it came from an 
ambitious and untiring Governor who had been 
proposed for Secretary of War for the West. 
Mr. Lincoln comprehended that this proposi- 
tion looked like a step toward further dividing 
instead of restoring the Union, and he did not 
favor it ; but he recognized, no doubt, that the 
State functionary who was the object of it, and 
who could bring strong support to it, was not 
to be disregarded in all things. 

During the rebellion '' State Rights " did not 
show itself in the South, but, without their 
knowing it perhaps, embodied itself for prac- 
tical purposes, in the War Grovernors of the 
North. The positive exactions it made created 
one of the serious difficulties with which the 
General Government had to contend. It was 
conspicuous in Governor Morton, who was not 
only urgent and arbitrary in his demands, but 
was a constant alarmist concerning operations 
of the war. 

Buell's removal was determined upon on the 
23d, the day after the foregoing despatch from 
Morton was considered, as is shown by the des- 
patch to Rosecrans. 

The order was formally issued on the 24th. 
It was evidently communicated to Morton im- 
mediately, as an answer to his despatch ; for 
there was no rumor of it in the press until the 
27th, and at 10.4() o'clock, on the morning of 
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the 25th, the following despatch was sent from 
Indianapolis to the President : 

"We were to start to-night to Washington 
to confer with you about Kentucky affairs. 
The removal of General Buell and appoint- 
ment of Rosecrans came not a moment too 
soon. * * * The history of the battle of 
Perryville and the recent campaign in Ken- 
tucky has never been told. The action you 
have taken renders our visit unnecessary." 

Richard Yates, 

Governor of Illinois. 
O. P. Morton, 

Governor of Indiana. 

This has a dictatorial ring. Morton believed 
that the result was his triumph. He had 

followers, but he was the leader. He had 

tried to enlist Kentucky in the same cause. 

but had failed — Kentucky, that had been the 

sufferer by the invasion for which he held that 

Buell was responsible. 

The clamor against Buell influenced Hal- 

leck as well as the administration. On the 

25tli of November, he stated in his published 

official report that ''Major General Buell 

left Louisville on the 1st of October with an 

army of about 1 ()(),()()() men in pursuit of 

General Bragg. The latter engaged a part 
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of General Buell's army at Perry ville, about 
10 o'clock on the morning of the 8th of Octo- 
ber. A general battle ensued, and was con- 
tinned till dark. It was mainly fought by 
Major General McCook's division. The enemy 
retreated during the night. After the battle, 
the main army of the rebels retreated to east 
Tennessee. General Buell pursued it as far as 
Mount Vernon or London ; then fell back to 
the line from Louisville to Nashville." 

Besides the marked contrast for which there 
was no just cause, between the tone of this re- 
port and the commendatory despatch of the 18tli 
of October, the noticeable points in the report 
are the over-estimate of Buell's force, a hun- 
dred thousand instead of fifty-eight thousand ; 
the mistake of the hour of battle, which com- 
menced at 2 o'clock instead of 10 ; the assertion 
of a " fjeneral battle^ ^ between the two armies, 
which, it says, ''was mainly fought by Major- 
Genefal McCook's division;" the uncertainty 
as to whether the pursuit was c(mtinued to 
Mount Vernon or to London ; and, finally, the 
statement that Buell ''fell hack to the line 
from Louisville to Nashville;" when the fact 
was that he moved forward by the most direct 
routes to meet Bragg in middle Tennessee, not 
touching the line from Louisville to Nashville 
until in his forward march he reached Glasgow 
and Bowling Green, 110 miles from Louisville 
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and 50 from the Cumberland River. These in- 
accuracies contributed to prejudice the public 
mind still further. 

To these illustrations of the temper of gov- 
ernment and State officials may be added the 
foUowino^ sins^ular letter from Halleck to Gen- 
eral H. G. Wright, written just after the latter 
had been assigned to a department command in 
Kentucky : 

''Hkadquakteks of the Army, 
"Washington, August 25, 1862. 

" My Deak Gexeral : 

'' The government, or rather I should say the 
President and Secretary of War, are greatly dis- 
pleased with the slow movements of General 
Buell. Unless he does something very soon I 
think he will be removed Indeed, it would 
have been done before now if I had not begged 
to give him a little more time. There must be 
more energy and activity in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the one who first does something 
brilliant will get tlie entire command. I, there- 
fore, hope to hear very soon of some success in 
your department. I can hardly describe to you 
the feeling of disappointment here in the want 
of activity in General Buell' s large army. 

" The government seems determined to apply 
the guillotine to all unsuccessful generals. It 
seems rather hard to do this when the general 
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is not in fault ; but, perhaps, with us now, as 
in the French Revolution, some harsh mea- 
sures are required. Keep me informed by tel- 
egraph of what you are doing, and I will help 
you all I can. 

" Yours truly, 

'^H. W. Halleck." 

' ' The one who first does something brilliant ' ' 
will get the reward ! Here we see the same bid- 
ding for desperate conduct as was subsequently 
tried with Rosecrans in Tennessee and spurned 
in a letter to Halleck dated March i\ 1863, in 
terms as follows: "Yours of the first instant, 
announcing the oflfer of a vacant Major-General- 
ship in the regular army to the general in the 
field who first wins an important and decisive 
victory is received. As an officer and a citizen, I 
feel degraded at such an auctioneering of honors. 
Have we a general who would fight for his own 
personal benefit when he would not for honor 
and his country ? He would come by his com- 
mission basely in that case, and deserve to be 
despised by men of honor." There is, also, in 
the letter to Wright a delicate intimation of a 
coming Reign of Terror, which must have been 
exceedingly encouraging to an officer of his char- 
acter, in which no taint of the adventurer was to 
be found. Fortunately the country, though at 
that time not averse to some of the arbitrary 
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methods of the French Revolution, was not im- 
bued with its spirit ; and so the guillotine was 
only employed figuratively, and our civil war 
brought forth no Dictator. The people and the 
government as, with the lapse of time they better 
understood the work before them, accepted with 
more patience the delays necessary for import- 
ant results. The President mastered the pecu- 
liarities of the various Governors, and learned 
how to secure the co-operation of these indis 
pensable functionaries without yielding to their 
alaiTTi, their exactions, or their prejudices. The 
rebel cavalry renewed its raids into Kentucky 
the following summer with a much larger force 
opposed to it, and even extended them across 
the Ohio, without calling censure upon the 
commanders in Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
army which was expected to march straight 
into east Tennessee after the battle of Perry- 
ville, could be delayed under another com- 
mander, as other armies were ; and, by a 
strange inconsistency, the clamor against *' slow 
movements" could be turned into harsh con- 
demnation of the bold tactics whi(*h threw the 
same army into the rear of Chattanooga, and 
nearly cost its existence at Chicamauga. It 
was the very thing that Buell had been blamed 
for not doing a year before with an inferior 
force, under circumstances which made the first 
step virtually impossible. It was prior, how- 
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ever, to this advent of reason that the Buell 
Commission assembled to investigate discretion- 
ary acts and express arbitrary opinions. 

On the 80th of October Stanton telegraphed 
to Governor Tod, of Ohio: "Eight days ago 
General Buell was superseded by General 
Rosecrans, under orders of this department 
I had been urging his removal for two months ; 
had it done once, when it was revoked by the 
President. But Rosecrans is probably in com- 
mand of the army in Kentucky to-day, and will 
retain that command if he proves worthy, as I 
believe he will. I am glad to find your opinion, 
although much later, concurs with my own." 

The complaints against Buell and the re- 
bukes to which he was subjected did not orig- 
inate with Halleck. He was merely the organ 
used for expressing them. In fact, he sometimes 
resisted the prejudice from which they eman- 
ated. On the 29th of September he telegraphed 
Thomas: " The order relieving General Buell 
was not made by me nor by my advice, and I 
have no power to change it. It was made be- 
fore General Buell arrived at Louisville, and 
Colonel McKibbon was twice telegraphed not 
to deliver the despatches till further oideis, 
but he received the telegrams too late." 

Grant telegraphed to Halleck, April 9, '64: 
"I would much sooner have General Hunter 
or Buell at Memphis than Hurlbut." (The 
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rebel, Forrest, was then playing havoc in that 
vicinity) Ilalleck replied to Grant, April 11, 
'64: '' I would like very much to see Buell 
restored to a command, and have several times 
I)roposed him to the War Department, but 
there has been such a pressure against him 
from the West thnt I do not think the Sec- 
retary will give him any at present." 

It was a rule with Halleck to give the admin- 
istration his views and advice fully and frankly 
upon military matters, and when overruled, to 
issue and execute such orders as might be re- 
solved upon, just as if they had been his own. 
This often made him appear to sanction things 
he disapproved, and put upon him odium which 
belonged elsewhere. While "General-in-Chief," 
he wrote as follows : " The great difficulty in 
the office of ' General-in-Chief ' is that it is not 
understood by the country. The responsibility 
and odium thrown upon it do not belong to it. 
/ am simply a military adviser of the Secre- 
tary of War and the President^ and must obey 
and carry out what they decide upon^ whether 
I concur in their decisions or not. '^ '^ It is my 
duty to strengthen the hands of the President 
as Commander-in-Chiefs not to weaken them 
by factious opposition. I have therefore cor- 
dially co-operated with him in any plan de- 
cided upon, although I have never hesitated to 
differ in opinion. I must leave it to history to 
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vindicate or condemn my own opinions or 
plans. They will be found at some future time 
on record." (Letter from H. W. Halleck, 
Headquarters Army, Washington, February 
16th, 1864, to Major-General W. T. Sherman.) 

On the 11th of November, 1862, Buell was 
informed by Halleck that Stanton had directed 
an inquiry to be made into the operations of 
the forces recently under his command in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 



The history of our Civil War is not an ex- 
ception and presents some strange contrasts. 
It rebukes the vain conceit that men are the 
architects of their own fortunes, and relegates 
them in a singular manner and often without 
warning, to the caprice of human motives of 
which they have little control — to an unimpas- 
sioned current of events which lifts them up or 
casts them down in spite of their efforts. The 
following, with Buell' s case, are illustrations: 

Only a month or two before Bragg crossed 
the Tennessee, near Chattanooga, and under 
cover of the mountain range, turned BuelFs 
right, Lee, under the very eyes of Stanton and 
Halleck, passed the Rappahannock, turned 
Pope's right, attacked and nearly destroyed 
his army, crossed the Potomac and threatened 
Washington. Pope was superseded, but no 
commission was convened to investigate why 
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he had "suffered" the rebels under Lee to in- 
vade Maryland ! During the following sum- 
mer (18H3) the rebels under Lee. still before the 
eyes of the Secretary of War and General-in- 
Chief, were again suffered to assume the offens- 
ive, turn the right of the Army of the Poto- 
mac under Hooker, march from the Rappa- 
hannock to the Susquehanna, invade Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, and threaten Balti- 
more and Philadelphia as well as Washington. 
Hooker was superseded on the march by 
Meade, but no commission was ordered to in- 
vestigate his operations ! During this invasion 
of the W orth, a general battle was fought at 
Gettysburg, because Lee saw fit to attack 
Meade. Lee was beaten, but was '' suffered" 
to recrossthe Potomac and "escape," without 
loss during the retreat. If Lee's army could 
escape from Pennsylvania on the heels of a 
crushing defeat in general battle, how much 
easier for Bragg to escape from Kentucky if he 
chose to run ! Yet, Meade was honored, as he 
deserved to be, instead of sent before a mili- 
tary commission. The results of these opera- 
tions in the East and those of Buell in the West 
were about the same. The campaigns diflfer in 
magnitude of the slaughter, because in the lat- 
ter case an enemy too formidable to be forced 
into an equal battle was too prudent to try the 
fortunes of a general engai»:ement. 
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THE BUELL COMMISSION. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ITS ORGANIZATION— LOSS OF ITS RECORD — RE- 
PRODUCTION, ETC., ETC. 

"D Y special orders No. 356, dated November 
-L3 20th, 1862, from the Headquarters of the 
Army, a ''Military Commission" was con- 
vened at Cincinnati on the 27th of that month, 
''to investigate and report upon the operations 
of the Army under the command of Major- 
General D. C. Buell, U. S. Volunteers, in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee." The commission was 
composed of Major-General Lewis Wallace, U. 
S. Vols.; Major-General E O. C. Ord, U. S. 
Vols.; Brigadier-General Albin Schoepf, IJ. S. 
Vols.; Brigadier-General N. J. T. Dana, U. S. 
Vols.; Brigadier-General Daniel Tyler, U. S. 
Vols. Major Don Piatt, Aide-de-camp was 
Judge- Advocate. It was authorized to ad- 
journ from place to place as might be deemed 
desirable for the convenience of taking testi- 
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inony ; and was directed to "report an opinion 
in the case." Its labors continued until May 
10th, 1803. The record of its proceedings covers 
720 octavo pages. The accompanying documents 
are quite as voluminous. The record and opin- 
ion were duly received at the War Department, 
but were not published. After they had been 
suppressed for nearly ten years, the U. S. House 
of Representatives, by resolution of March 1st, 
1872, called for a copy of the proceedings, includ- 
ing all letters, despatches, opinions, and orders 
on lile in the War Dei)artment relating thereto. 
This resolution brought from the Secretary of 
War the astounding admission that — to use his 
own hmguage — a careful and exhaustive search 
among all the records and files of that depart- 
ment, failed to discover what disposition was 
made of the proceedings of the commission and 
the papers annexed. He, however, transmitted 
copies of six papers concerning or pertaining to 
the record, among them the opinion of the 
commission. He also sent to the House a letter 
from the Adjutant-General of the Army, in 
which it is stated that the proceedings in 
question were "submitted to the Secretary of 
War April ^ 15th, 1863." That is the last 
trace of this huge mass of official documents. 
What became of them is a mystery. Their na- 
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ture, their importance, and their bulk forbid 
the assumption that they disappeared through 
accident. But though the record had vanished, 
the facts were not lost. It happened that Mr. 
Benn Pitman, the recorder of the Commission, 
had preserved his original phonographic notes 
from which the report of proceedings was 
made ; and in response to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives he produced a copy 
of the record. No order was made by the 
House for the publication of this copy as a 
Congressional document, but being a part of 
the 'Official Records of the War of the Rebel- 
lion," these proceedings now appear as Vol. 
XVI. of that compilation. Their reproduciion 
and publication is an act of long-deferred jus- 
tice to one of the noblest and ablest of the 
country's defenders. 

When the Commission assembled the law of 
the land neither provided for nor recognized a 
*' Military Commission," nor did the laws of 
war authorize such a tribunal for the duty im- 
posed on this one. The members were not 
sworn in Buell' s presence. In fact, the record 
does not show that they were sworn at all, nor 
had the Commission legal power to administer 
an oath. It is said, however, that the Judge 
Advocate administered to the members an oath 
of his own construction. 

By its right to choose the members for courts- 
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martial and military commissions, the govern- 
ment (the prosecutor) has practically unlimited 
power of challenge in impaneling the jury for 
military trials. Stanton took care to exercise 
this power in constituting military tribunals for 
important cases while he was Secretary of War. 
The tribunal in Buell's case was not only 
illegitimate, but happened to be a deformity, 
and soon had to undergo amputation to avoid 
outi aging the sensibilities of those who beheld 
it, and defeating the purpose of its existence. 
Two of its members were openly and bitterly 
prejudiced against the accused. One of them, 
in the midst of the proceedings, was driven 
from the Commission by the shame of repeated 
exposure, and the other, with equal justice, 
might have been if the process of exposure had 
not been stopped by the Commission. Another 
member was lopped off at the same time — ^pro- 
bably to leave an odd number — ^but it was not 
the prejudiced one. On the contrary, it was a 
calm, fair-minded man, and the only officer, ex- 
cept the President, of the same military grade 
as the accused. After this heroic surgical op- 
eration, removing two-fifths of the monster s 
members, its body consisted of Generals Wal- 
lace, Dana, and Tyler. The first was of inferior 
rank, and the other two of lower grade even 
than the officer upon whose conduct they 
passed. 
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The Commission — Star-Chamber like — sat 
with closed doors. It swore to secrecy the 
aide-de-camp who was permitted to attend its 
sessions with the accused, also the aide who 
made notes from the record for Buell's use, 
and it attempted even to swear the accused 
himself in like manner He refused to be 
sworn, whereupon the Commission resolved to 
proceed without his presence. To this he ob- 
jected. Then it was decided to admit him 
without being sworn to secrecy, but he was not 
to cross-examine witnesses. After a formal 
protest and argument from Buell, the (commis- 
sion yielded this point also, and the investiga- 
tion began. The Judge-Advocate conducted 
the prosecution with vigor and ability, and 
with all the fairness that a prosecuting attor- 
ney could show. When all the testimony had 
been taken, he asked to be excused from sum- 
ming up. saying, " Most of the questions under 
consideration are matters of opinion, and, as 
military men, the Board is better able to treat 
of them than I am." Nevertheless, a paper 
purporting to review the case appears among 
the documents without caption, date, signa- 
ture, or any other mark of identification, ex- 
cept the following endorsement: ''Respect- 
fully referred to the Secretary of War by re- 
quest of Lieutenant-Colonel Piatt." Signed 
'*J. Holt, Judge- Advocate General." Dated 
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'* Judge- Advocate GeneraV s Office, Mayi^^rd^ 
1863." At that date the record of the Commis- 
sion had been eight days in the hands of the 
War Department. 

Buell was granted a few days by the Com- 
mission to prepare a statement, much too short 
a time for the work; and so the Commission 
formed its opinion and made its report without 
hearing what he had to say. 

Upon the meeting of the Commission, Buell 
submitted the following paper in regard to its 
legality : 

''The undersigned submits to the Commis- 
sion, that in his desire to avoid anything which 
could int(3rfere with a prompt investigation of 
his official acts, he has refrained from making 
objections which he might be excused for urg- 
ing, that the organization of this Commission 
for any purpose of trial and condemnation is 
without the form and sanction of law ; that for 
any mere purpose of inquiry it assumes func- 
tions for which the Articles of War provide a 
specific tribunal, whose forms of proceeding 
are regulated by fixed rules; and, with refer- 
ence to the subjects of investigation, that in 
part they cover a wide field of official action in 
relation to which no accusations or imputations 
are presented. A tribunal called a ' Military 
Commission' was introduced into the armies of 
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the United States by Lieutenant-General Scott 
during the war with Mexico, and is now recog- 
nized in the service. Its authority rests on the 
supremacy of Tnartial law ; its forms of pro- 
ceeding are the same precisely as those of 
courts-martial ; and its jurisdiction extends to 
offences affecting the military service which 
would otherwise go unpunished, either by rea- 
son of the failure of the law to provide for 
them if committed by persons belonging to the 
service, or its failure to give jurisdiction to the 
established military courts over offenders not 
belonging to the military service. For any 
other purpose it is not used, and is without the 
sanction of written law, or the unwritten mili- 
tary code called 'Custom of Service.' 

"jy. C. BUELL, 

Major-General." 

And also the following : 

'' The undersigned feels constrained to ob- 
ject to the secrecy that is being observed by the 
Commission in its investigations. The exclu- 
sion of general visitors from the sessions of the 
Commission may or may not be advisable, as a 
matter of convenience ; but the administration 
of an oath of secrecy to every individual pre- 
sent, with reference to testimony and other 
matters which transpire in 'open court,' as the 
phrase is understood, he believes to be wrong 
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and unlawful. He believes that the Commis- 
sion has no right to take such an oath itself or 
to impose it on others. 

" The undersigned deems it suflScient to state 
tliis proposition without argument. Convinced 
as he is that the organization of the Commis- 
sion and its exercise of judicial functions are 
wholly without the sanction of law, yet, desir- 
ous to throw no objection in the way of a tho- 
rough investigation of the subject before it, he, 
at the same time, claims that protection which 
the spirit of law and the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings throw around the rights of individ- 
uals. He claims the privilege of being present 
at the sessions of the Commission, and of hav- 
ing with him such counsel or clerical aid as 
may be necessary, free from any other re- 
straints upon the liberty of opinion and speech 
than such as are imposed by law and the rules 
of military propriety. '"D. C. Buell, 

' ' Maj or-General. ' ' 

As might be expected from the nature of the 
tribunal, the rules of proceeding in legal courts 
and the principles of justice were not always 
observed. "The rules by which we have been 
governed," said a member of the Commission, 
' • when we 7iave been governed by rules ^ were 
those of courts-martial." While the Commis- 
sion was in session, a law was made (March 3d, 
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1863) providing that *' depositions of witnesses 
resident beyond the State, Territory, or District 
in which military courts shall be ordered to sit, 
may be taken, in cases not capital, by either 
party, and read in evidence, provided the same 
shall be taken upon reasonable notice to the 
opposite party, and duly authenticated." This 
was construed by the Commission to permit the 
substitution of depositions for examination of 
witnesses in court, if ordered by the Secretary 
of War. The Judge- Advocate said to the 
Commission, ''I have received directions from 
Secretary Stanton that he will not permit 
me to take any officer out of active service 
to appear before this Commission when a 
deposition can be had. The Department does 
not recognize any difference between taking a 
deposition and having the witness in open 
Court." In one instance the deposition of a 
witness was taken in the very room used by the 
Commission. Buell pointed out, but with little 
effect, that a strict construction of this Act 
would enable a violation of the principle which 
entitles the accused to be confronted with the 
accuser ; and happily getting a witness before 
the Commission after his deposition had been 
read in evidence, by a rigid examination pro- 
duced striking proof that cross-examination of 
witnesses in open court is the way to get the 
whole truth. 
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The Judge-Advocate, Colonel Piatt, being 
unwilling to enter upon the case without 
charges and a list of witnesses, applied to the 
War Department for the same. He says, 
"The only response I had from Mr. Stanton 
was an order to proceed. Those fierce War 
Governors, O. P. Morton and Andrew Johnsou, 
had stuflfed the ears of Secretarv Stanton with 
stories of Buell's incompetence and disloyalty. 
He was a traitor, they charged, and claimed to 
have conclusive proof of his treachery. I did 
my best to get charges and specifications from 
the War Department on which to base my in- 
vestigations, but was met with an order to re- 
port to Messrs. Morton and Johnson for them. 
I did so, and got from these gentlemen assur- 
ances of proof, and earnest requests to proceed. 
The proofs were never produced. Neither 
Morton nor Johnson could be got to appear be- 
fore the court and face the man they had been 
maligning." 

Even with the strictest sense of justice that 
could be ascribed to the tribunal in this case, 
it would have been a difficult task for it to act 
without bias. But the very fact of selecting 
as judges one officer who had followed his 
resignation to Washington as an informer, and 
another who had given free expression to his 
opinions in the case, at once exposed the object 
of the investigation, and threw just suspicion 
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on the impartiality of the commission as a 
body. Ord and Dana, though not partial to 
Buell, were not unfriendly to him. The for- 
mer, as has been seen, was removed. The 
president of the commission was a man of fair 
intentions, but it did not follow that the influ- 
ences which pressed upon him, however 
silently, were not to warp his judgment. At 
all events his selection did not escape the sus- 
picion of having been dictated by Morton liim- 
self, to whom the Judge- Advocate was referred 
for charges, or made as a concession to Morton. 
Every preliminary circumstance pointed to pre- 
judice. The very name of the tribunal was an 
insult and a menace. A military commission 
was an instrument of the despotic powers of 
war, not then known to the civil or military 
law, and wholly inapplicable and unnecessary 
for any legitimate or just treatment of the case. 
The members of the Commission were con- 
scious of its extraordinaiy character. ''All 
through these proceedings," said its president, 
''I have held it was not a court-martial nor a 
court of inquiry, but of investigation— a board 
of officers." The Commission was perplexed 
concerning Buell' s position. It wanted to 
know whether he claimed the rights of a party 
accused. He answered that undoubtedly the 
investigation implied some sort of accjusaticm 
against him, but he did not think it nee- 
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essary to say whether he was in the posi- 
tion of a party accused. For the present he 
based his claim on the orders of the War De- 
partment, which said that he would be allowed 
to be present and produce and examine wit- 
nesses. That settled the point for the moment, 
but at intervals the original question would 
break out afresh when he claimed some right 
of defence. The Commission, they said was 
not a court-martial, or a court of inquiry. 
Buell was not a defendant — there were no 
charges against him, and, therefore, he could 
not claim the rights of a party accused. He 
was present only to assist in the investigation. 
But all the time the proceedings took the char- 
acter of a prosecution. Buell had no counsel, 
and his management of tlie case was -very able, 
and has no mark of a technical defence. Its 
chi3f feature is a desire to expose to view every 
circumstance of his administration His records 
were freely spread before the Commission, and 
he never hesitated at the cost of endorsing a 
bad witness of the prosecution, to draw out all 
that he could say, as if he were his owq witness. 
Oq the other side the case was conducted for 
crimination, not upon any specific charges, but 
upon anything, that could be found in the com- 
mand of an army extending over a period of 
four months, and for that object witnesses were 
called in from the highways and byways to 
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tell the little or the much they had to say of 
anything that promised to turn out a fault, or 
lead to an accusation. 

The hostility of some of the members of the 
Commission is a feature which it is impossible 
to keep out of sight in reviewing the proceed- 
ings. The following are examples, selected 
more paticularly to illustrate the character of 
the investigation : 

In the course of the examination of a wit- 
ness of high rank, some comparison was insti- 
tuted by the Commission between the battle of 
Perryville and the battle of Stone River, when 
Tyler put the following question : "In answer 
to a question yesterday, you ran a parallel 
between the movements of the two armies of 
Perryville and Stone river, respectively, and 
contrasted the conduct of the troops engaged 
in those battles. Please continue the parallel, 
and inform the commission what you said and 
heard as to the conduct of the two commanders 
of those armies on the battle field, in directing 
the movements and leading the troops." 

Judge-Advocate : ''I must object to the 
question, Mr. President. ^ ^ * It is going 
entirely out of the proper course of our inves- 
tigation." 

General Buell: ''I request that the wit- 
ness may be permitted to answer the ques 
tion." 
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The court was cleared ; it was decided that 
the question should be put, and the witness 
answered. The question was evidently intended 
to reflect upon Buell. So far as the evidence 
was concerned, the intention failed, and a 
member of the commission, by a series of well- 
put questions, at once exposed the absurdity 
and rebuked the object of the question. Buell 
himself paid no further attention to it. 

At a certain stage of the investigation, Buell 
called a number of witnesses from Kentucky, 
among the most respectable citizens in the 
State^ to testify as to certain facts of which 
they had knowledge, concerning the strength 
and movements of the rebel forces during the 
invasion. The following question was put to 
them by Tyler, who declared that for him the 
credibility of the evidence would depend on 
the answer: "Are you in favor of the execu- 
tion of all the laws passed by Congress, and of 
all the orders issued by the President of the 
United States, and his subordinate military 
officers, so far as they have come to your 
knowledge, for the suppression of the rebellion 
commenced at Fort Sumter and since carried 
on by the rebel government at Richmond, of 
which Jeflferson Davis is President ?" 

Buell objected to the question in each case. 
It was, he said, calculated to intimidate persons 
whose testimony might be desired, and the an- 
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swer could not aflfect the validity of the evi- 
dence or the credibility of the witness. Per- 
haps there were but two of the five members 
whose judgment and sense of justice did not 
condemn the question, but a majority sustained 
it nevertheless. Examples of unfairness are 
not of rare occurrence in the record. On the 
contrary, they are frequent, and in some cases 
stronger than those just mentioned. 

In order that the reader may have the sub- 
ject fully before him in the remarks which will 
follow, the full text of the finding of the com- 
mission is inserted : 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



''opinion of tub: commission." 



'' n^HE order convening the Commission re- 

-■- quires it ' to investigate and report upon 
the operations of the army under the command 
of Major-Ganeral D. C. Buell in Kentucky and 
Tennessee.' It further requires the commission 
to ' report an opinion in the case.' 

''Very early in its sessions the commission 
resolved to direct its investigations to the fol- 
lowing points : 

" 1st. The operations of Major-General Buell 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 

"2d. Suffering Kentucky to be invaded by 
rebels under General Bragg. 

''3d. The failure to relieve Munfordville. 

"4th. The battle of Perryville and conduct 
there. 

''5th. Permitting the rebels to escape with- 
out loss from Kentucky. 

"6th. Inquire and report upon such other 
matters touching military operations above 
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specified as in the judgment of the Commission 
shall be beneficial to the service. 

''The first point really comprehends all the 
rest; but convenience required such a division 
of the subject. 

"The sixth point, it will be perceived, is 
general, and was made to cover such subjects 
as — 

''1st. General Buell's loyalty, against which 
there is no evidence worthy of consideration. 

'2d. General BuelFs policy toward the in- 
habitants of disaffected districts into which his 
operations extended. This we find to have been 
what is familiarly known as the conciliatory 
policy. Whether good or bad in its effects, 
General Buell deserves neither blame nor ap- 
plause for it, because it was at that time under- 
stood to be the policy of the Government. At 
least he could violate no orders on the subject, 
because there were none. 

"2. SUFFERING KENTUCKY TO BE INVADED BY 

REBELS UNDER BRAGG. 

''We find that the rebels under Bragg con- 
centrated at Chattanooga about the 22d of July, 
1862, for the purpose of invading Kentucky. 
Prior to that, on the 11th day of June, General 
Buell, with his Army of the Ohio, was ordered 
by General Halleck to march against Chatta- 
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nooga, and take it, with the ulterior object of 
dislodging Kirby Smith and his rebel force 
from east Tennessee. We are of opinion that 
General Buell had force sufficient to accomplish 
the object if he could have marched promptly 
to Chattanooga. The plan of operation, how- 
ever, prescribed by General Halleck compelled 
General Buell to repair the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad from Corinth to Decatur, 
and put it in running order, as a line of supply 
during the advance. While that road proved 
of comparatively little service, the work forced 
such delays that a prompt march upon Chatta- 
nooga was impossible. The delays thus occa- 
sioned gave Bragg time to send a numerous 
cavalry force to operate against General BuelV s 
lines of supply, which were unnecessarily long. 
So successful were the incursions of the cavalry 
that no opportunity was found, after the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad was completed to 
Decatur, to concentrate enough of the Army of 
the Ohio to capture Chattanooga and execute 
the ulterior purposes of the expedition. 

''The massing of the rebel force at Chatta- 
nooga compelled a relinquishment of the design 
against that place ; after which General Buell 
was required to exert all his energies to pre- 
vent the recapture of Nashville and the inva- 
sion of Kentucky. This he could have done, in 
our opinion, by an early concentration of his 
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army at Sparta, McMinnville, or Murfreesbor- 
ough, with a view to active offensive operations 
against Bragg the moment he debouched from 
the Sequatchie Valley. Instead of that, he 
waited until the Cth of September before ccm- 
centrating at Murfreesborough, from which he 
retired to Nashville, thereby allowing Bragg to 
cross the Cumberland River without interrup- 
tion. The Commission cannot justify the fall- 
ing back from Murfreesborough to Nashville, 
but is of opinion that it was General Buell's 
duty from that point to have attacked the rebel 
army before it crossed the Cumberland, and it 
is the belief that had that course been pursued 
Bragg would have been defeated. 

"3. THE FAILURE TO RELIEVE MUNFORDVILLE. 

''In the relative movements of the armies of 
Generals Buell and Bragg Munfordville was 
important on account of its railroad bridge over 
Green River and its natural strength as a posi- 
tion for battle. Bragg moved upon it by way 
of Glasgow, and not anticipating great resist- 
ance, he dispatched a column in advance of his 
main body to take it. The column was repulsed 
by the garrison on the 14th of September. 
Bragg then moved his whole army against the 
post. On the 17th of September it was Justifi- 
ably surrendered. The order to hold Mun- 
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fordvillo proceeded from General Wright, com- 
manding the Department of the Ohio, of which 
Kentucky formed a part. It was given in ex- 
pectation that General Buell would reach the 
place in time to save it. General Wright seems 
to have had no certain information upon which 
to base his expoctation ; at the time the order 
was given he only knew that both Bragg and 
General Buell W3re advancing toward it. Nor 
was there any undertaking on General Buell' s 
part to relieve the garrison or any preconcert 
of action whatever respecting it. We are of 
opinion, therefore, that the orders given the 
commander of the post should have left him 
discretion to fight or retire according to circum- 
stances. As it was, the order was to hold it to 
the last. Had not Bragg moved so quickly on 
Munfordville he would have been attacked at 
Glasgow by General Buell, who was moving to 
the attack when the surrender took place. De- 
feat of the rebels at Glasgow would, of course, 
have saved Munfordville. While General Buell 
was on the march to Munfordville he heard of 
its surrender. Relief was then too late. 

"It is our opinion, therefore, that General 
Buell is not responsible for the capture of the 
town, except so far as his failure to attack 
Bragg south of the Cumberland River made 
him responsible for the consequences of that 
failure. 
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''4. BATTLE OF PERRYVfLLK AND CONDUCT 

THERE. 

''Genei^al Buell left Louisville about the 1st of 
October with a force superior, in our judgment, 
not only to Bragg' s army, but to the armies of 
Bragg and Kirby Smith united. His routes 
were well chosen and the advance of his col- 
umns admirably regulated. His immediate ob- 
ject was to attack the rebels and destroy them; 
failing in that, he was to drive them out of 
Kentucky. 

''Engagement was expected at Bardstown, 
but Bragg sullenly retired toward Perryville, 
at which place it would seem, from his orders 
and instructions to corps commanders, General 
Buell next intended to attack him on the 9th 
September [October]. Positions for the forma- 
tion of the line of battle were defined in those 
orders. 

''Accordingly, on the morning of the 8th, Gil- 
bert, with his corps, was in position in the cen- 
ter ; McCook, with his corps (less Sill's divi- 
sion), arrived on the left about 9 o'clock, and 
Thomas, in command of the right wing (Crit- 
tenden's corps), reached his position and re- 
ported his arrival to General Buell about noon. 

'•About 2 o'clock in the afternoon the 
enemy poured a heavy column of attack upon 
McCook, effecting, in our opinion, a partial 
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surprise. The contest, however, was obstinate 
and bloody, and ended by night-fall, at which 
time McCook's right had been turned and 
driven back with serious loss. The duration of 
the battle was about five hours. 

''There can be no question about its being 
the duty of somebody to assist McCook. As his 
right had been posted not exceeding 300 yards 
from Gilbert's left, and as the severest fighting 
was on McCook's right, we cannot see why Gil- 
bert did not re-enforce him when so requested. 
He should have done it, if for no other reason 
than because McCook's discomfiture exposed 
his own flank. Nothing but positive orders, 
fixing and holding him in his position, can jus- 
tify his failure. If such there were, they have 
not been heard of in the testimony. Moreover, 
it is clear that all General Buell's orders were 
in preparation for attacking the next morning, 
not in anticipation of being attacked that day. 
In this latter, event, therefore, the exercise of 
discretion could not have been improper if the 
action taken had been promptly reported to 
headquarters, particularly as General Buell 
was not on the field for instant consultation. 
As it was, assistance did not reach McCook 
until about dark 

''General Buell established his headquarters 
about 2i miles from the front, on the Spring- 
field road. He was not on the field or along the 
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line during the day, and' had no intelligence of 
the attack on McCook until 4 o'clock in the 
evening. About 2 o'clock a heavy and furious 
cannonading was heard at his headquarters, 
and, coming out of his tent, he said, ' There 
was a great waste of powder over there,' and 
directed General Gilbert, who was with him at 
the time, to send an order to the front ' to stop 
that useless waste of powder.' It is clear to 
us that General Buell did not believe a battle 
was in progress, and that he supposed the firing 
heard was from some reconnoissance. On this 
point it is our opinion that he should either 
have been on the field in person ready for 
emergencies and advantages, or have taken and 
required to be taken every precaution for the 
instant transmission of intelligence to his head- 
quarters. As he had an organized signal corps 
with his anny, this failure was all the more 
culpable. And in this connection we are of 
opinion that General McCook' s failure to send 
up instant notice of the attack upon him in 
force was equally culpable. 

" We find that during the greater part of the 
attack on McCook, Gilbert's corps was unen- 
gaged, while Thomas' wing had not so much as 
a demonstration made against it. We have 
reason to believe also that all Bragg' s army at 
Perryville at the time was flung upon McCook, 
and that his lines of retreat by way of Har- 
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rodsburg and Danville were so exposed that 
after 4 o'clock they could have been to a great 
degree, if not entirely, cut off if Crittenden's 
corps had been vigorously pushed forward for 
the purpose. In our judgment the opportu- 
nity slipped through General Buell's absence 
from the held or on account of his ignorance 
of the conditioij of the battle. -We are very 
sure that if he could have ordered supports to 
McCook at an earlier hour than he did order 
them the attack would have been repulsed with 
less loss to himself, and greater to the enemy. 

"5. PERMITTING TUE REBELS TO ESCAPE WITH- 
OUT LOSS FROM KENTUCKY. 

''It cannot be said that the rebels escaped 
without loss from Kentucky. Besides their 
killed and wounded at Perryville they were 
compelled to destroy a large quantity of stores 
which had been collected at Camp Dick Rob- 
inson. 

"The morning after the battle it was very 
early discovered that Bragg had retreated from 
his positions near Perryville and that his army 
had for the most part gone in the direction of 
Harrodsburg. Leaving all his sick and wounded 
and some material at Harrodsburg, and being 
joined by Kirby Smith, he hastened across 
Dick's River to Camp Dick Robinson. There 
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he destroyed and abandoned the stores men- 
tioned and resumed his retreat. In these 
movements the march of his columns was hur- 
ried; that part of it from Perryville to the 
river was confused and disordered. Our 
opinion is that if General Buell had taken up 
a vigorous pursuit as soon in the morning of 
the 9th as the retreat was discovered the check 
received by the rebels at Perryville would have 
been turned into a rout with all its conse- 
quences. But the manner in which they were 
followed to Harrodsburg can hardly be called 
a pursuit. General Buell should have endeav- 
ored, by energetic movement of his whole army, 
to crush them somewhere between Perryville 
and Dick's River. 

'•From Camp Dick Robinson Bragg had but 
two roads left him by which he could hope to 
escape from Kentucky. Dividing his forces at 
Crab Orchard, one portion of them could go 
out by way of Cumberland Gap, the other by 
way of Somerset. Had General Buell inter- 
cepted him on these lines, as we think he could 
have done, from either Perryville or Danville, 
Bragg would have been compelled to give bat- 
tle, with the same results, we doubt not, as if 
he had been defeated before crossing Dick's 
river 

'' The evidence establishes that General Buell 
received information, on the night of the 11th, 
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that Bragg had crossed the river to Camp Dick 
Robinson ; yet he made no determined move- 
ment with the main body of his army until 12 
o'clock in the night of tlie 13th. From the 
morning of the 9th to the night of the 11th he 
waited to learn whether his enemy would cross 
the river ; that being definitely known, he lost 
two days before taking any decisive action. 
Finally, on the night of the 13th, as stated, he 
started Crit enden's corps through Danville 
toward Crab Orchard. It was then too late ; 
Bragg, with his column and all his train, had 
passed the point of interception. To this de- 
lay we are compelled to attribute the escape of 
the rebels from Kentucky. 

^' LEWIS WALLACE, 
^^ Major -General and President of Commission. 

"DoNN Piatt, 

^'Lieut, Col, U, S, Volunteers^ Judge- Advocated 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BUELL'8 COMMENTS ON THE COMMISSION'S 

OPINION. 

AMONG the papers published with the rec- 
ord is a commuQication, dated April 10, 
1834, from Baell to the War Department, com- 
menting on the report of the Commission. It 
makes such specific answer to the general mat- 
ter of the report, and is so useful in a study of 
the subject, that an extract from it is quoted 
here. This portion of it only points out briefly 
the errors of the finding. The part omitted, 
which gives a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, and is essential for a proper understand- 
ing of it, is to be found in Buell's Review of 
the Evidence, commencing at page 22, Volume 
XVI., Eecords of the Rebellion. The com- 
ments are as follows : 

'' Supposing that the pressure of oflicial busi- 
ness may thus far have prevented the Secretary 
from making a careful examination of the rec- 
ord, which is very voluminous, and believing 
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that such an examination wiU essentlaUy modi- 
fy the effect of the manner in which the Com- 
mission has stated facts, and refute many of its 
opinions, my object is to ask attention to some 
of the features of the report, and to request 
that its publication may be accompanied by 
the official decision of the Department. 

' ' The report premises by saying that ' very 
early in its sessions the Commission resolved 
to direct its investigations to the following 
points,' and it specifies six 'points.' It would 
appear from this as though the first steps in 
the inquiry had developed ground for these six 
grave questions; the truth is that they had 
been submitted in the instructions under which 
the Commission acted. I do not consider this 
discrepancy unimportant. 

''The report then takes up in their order the 
several subjects referred to, the first, however, 
' The operations of General Buell in Kentucky 
and Tennessee,' being disposed of as being in- 
cluded in the other five. 



" ' SUFFERING KENTUCKY TO BE INVADED BY 
THE RP:BELS under BjRAGG.' 



" But few facts are given on this subject, and 
those are vague and indefinite What is meant 
by saying that my lines of supplies were ' un- 
necessarily long ? ' It is true that I was more 
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than 300 miles from my base, the Ohio River, 
with only a thread of railroad for communica- 
tion ; but how could the line be said to be un- 
necessarily long when it was impossible to 
make it shorter ? On the more material points 
the report is silent. Nothing is said of the 
strength of the enemy, nor of some of the most 
important of his movements, nor of the strength 
of my army, nor of the state of my supplies ; 
but the Commission contents itseK with ex- 
pressing the belief that- 

'' ' By an early concentration of my army at 
Sparta, McMinnviUe, or Murfreesborough, with 
a view to active offensive operations against 
Bragg the moment he debouched from the Se- 
quatchie Valley, he would have been defeated.' 

''Subsequent events have confirmed what the 
evidence abundantly shows that the force un- 
der my command was inadequate for the mis- 
sion it had undertaken. The statement in 
which I reviewed the evidence before the Com- 
mission presents this subject more circumstan- 
tially, and I extract from it here. After ex- 
plaining the embarrassment under which I had 
labored in consequence of the^ enemy's large 
cavalry force operating on my communications, 
the statement continues :* 

* ¥: . ^ ¥: ¥: * ^ 

♦ Gteneral Buell here quotes from '* the railroad from Nashville 
to Stevenson/' etc., p. — , to ** should have rejected it," on p. — . 
— Volume XVI, Records of the Rebellion. 
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'' I am conscious of having carried my state- 
ment into tedious details out of much anxiety 
to explain my acts and the reasons that dictated 
them. I will not extend it to show why it was 
that, although the concentration of my army 
at Murfreesborough was necessary in conse- 
quence of the state of my supplies, and 
although it was suitable to meet any direct ad- 
vance against Nashville, yet it was no longer 
suitable after it became probable, though uncer- 
tain, that Bragg, instead of moving directly on 
Nashville, was moving toward in fact was pro- 
bably already at, the Cumberland River by the 
time my army was concentrated. As it was, 
my movement from Murfreesborough to Nash- 
ville did not ' allow Bragg to cross the Cum- 
berland,' which he had already nearly reached, 
but it enabled me the easier to take measures 
against his subsequent movements. 

^ ' Undou btedly a much earlier concentration 
of my army at Murfreesborough would have had 
certain advantages. It would have enabled me 
to re-establish my communications, and made 
them much shorter, but I have explained- that I 
hoped until the last that they would be re- 
opened by the troops in Kentucky, and that I 
was unwilling to abandon the object with which 
I had started out and give up the advanced po- 
sitions I occupied. 
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''the failure to relieve munfordville. 

*' 'The Commission is of the opinion that Gene- 
ral Buell is not responsible for the capture of 
the town, except so far as his failure to attack 
Bragg south of the Cumberland River made 
him responsible for that failure/ 

" This implies that Bragg could have been and 
should have been attacked south of the Cum- 
berland. I have discussed that point in the 
preceding pages of this communication. 

'' battle of perryville and conduct there. 

''The facts under this head are imperfectly 
and inaccurately stated, and the opinions, to 
my mind, show a misconception of the subject. 
The strength, positions, and, to a great extent, 
the movements of the opposing armies, with 
many other facts essential for a proper under- 
standing of the subject, are omitted. 

"The rebel forces occupied a line extending 
from Lexington to Bardstown, Kirby Smith's 
force being on the right and Bragg' s army pro- 
per on the left. It was to be presumed that 
those forces would concentrate when I moved 
against them, and it was ' intended' to attack 
them whenever they could be properly brought 
to battle. It cannot be said that ' an engage- 
ment was expected at Bardstown,' though it 
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was thought to be possible. The statement 
that ' I next intended to attack him (Bragg) 
on the 9th of October,' conveys no correct ex- 
planation of my plans and movements. The 
evidence shows that after reaching Perryville, 
where the enemy appeared to have concen- 
trated, my instructions, given on the night of 
the 7th, contemplated an attack on his position 
on the morning of the 8th. That purpose was 
frustrated by the lateness of the arrival of the 
right and left corps, and it was deemed neces- 
sary to defer the attack until the next morning. 
The evidence is not that McCook's corps ar- 
rived at 9 o' clock on the 8th ; the head of it 
arrived between 10 and 11. The evidence 
shows that General Thomas' staff officer about 
1.30 o'clock reported the arrival of the head of 
the right corps ; the rear division of it was not 
yet up. The staff officer took back to General 
Thomas more detailed instructions in regard to 
the disposition of that corps. 

' ' The camp of my headquarters was located 
the evening of the 7th at a proper distance in 
rear of the center corps, the disposition of 
which I personally directed, and it was not ne- 
cessary or convenient to change my camp. The 
signal station for headquarters was somewhat 
in advance, on a high elevation, commanding a 
more extended view of the ground than any 
other. 
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''The assertion that I — 
' Should either have been on the field in per- 
son, ready for emergencies and advantages, or 
have taken and required to be taken every pre- 
caution for the instant transmission of intelli- 
gence to my headquarters' — 

"And that— 
'As I had an organized signal corps with my 
army, this failure was all the more culpable' — 
discloses a want of knowledge on the part of 
the commission of what was necessary to be 
done, and misrepresentation of what was 
actually done. Had I considered my presence 
along the lines necessary I might as properly 
have been required on the right as on the left, 
in which case I should have been 5 miles from 
the left instead of 2^ miles. The evidence 
shows that the signal corps was in operation, 
and that signal stations had been established to 
communicate intelligence from different parts 
of the line to my headquarters. What further 
precautions could be required except the pres- 
ence of commanders, whose duty to communi- 
cate with me was as well understood as though 
it had been prescribed in their commissions ? 

" The evidence shows that Gilbert's corps was 
not 'unengaged' It lost nearly 1,000 men 
that day, which proves that the ' whole force 
of the enemy' was not 'flung upon McOook.' 
It is not a very ingenuous representation of the 
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matter to assert what could have been accom- 
plished 4f Crittenden's corps had been vigor- 
ously pushed forward,' when all mention of 
the fact is omitted that orders to that effect 
were given as soon as I was advised of the at- 
tack on McCook, and that they could not be 
executed because of the lateness of the hour. 



''permitting the rebels to escape without 

loss from kentucky. 



'' The same misconception and errors of state- 
ment run through the report of the Commission 
under this head as under the preceding one. It 
is right in one admission, that — 
' It cannot be said that the rebels escaped 
without loss from Kentucky.' 

"The evidence does not justify the statement 
in any proper sense that — 
'The morning after the battle it was very 
early discovered that Bragg had retreated from 
the position near Perry viUe.' 

' ' On the contrary, the fact was not ascertained 
until about 10 30 o'clock, between which time 
and the early morning my army was moving to 
attack ; the opinion being general that the 
enemy would be found near Perry ville and the 
battle renewed that morning. The evidence 
shows this conclusively, though it also shows 
that som^ of th^ most advanced troops dis- 
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covered very early that the portion of the enemy 
which they could see was moving from the posi- 
tion which it held the previous night ; but even 
that did not come to the knowledge of the corps 
commanders nor to my knowledge. There is 
no evidence to justify the broad statement, nor 
is it substantially true that Bragg — 
'Left all his killed and wounded and some ar- 
tillery at Harrodsburg, and being joined by 
Kirby Smith, hastened across Dick's River' — 
and that that part of the movement — 
'Prom Perry ville to the river was confused 
jind disordered.' 

" Still less is it proven or true that any portion 
of the statement was known by me or by my 
army at the time. On the contrary, it is shown 
that the advance of my cavalry toward Har- 
rodsburg on the 9th was effectually resisted, 
and that on the morning of the 10th Kirby 
Smith's forces, and probably a large portion of 
Bragg' s army proper, were actually in line of 
battle 2 miles south of the town. This fact 
justified the presumption that his whole force 
was there, and I have now no doubt that the 
whole of it would have been there in case of 
battle. 

" I have never called my movement to Harrods- 
burg, nor from there to Danville, 'a pursuit.' 
I meant and have described it as a movement 
to find and give battle to the rebel army. The 
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pursuit I have described as commencing at 
Danville on the 13th, when the retreat from 
Camp Dick Robinson was first discovered. 

''The comments of the Commission on the re- 
treat of the enemy would seem to indicate ig- 
norance of the topography of the country, and 
of the facts concerning the retreat. There is 
ground in the evidence for the belief that 
Bragg' s retreat was decided upon on the 12th 
of October in opposition to the views of a ma- 
jority of his commanders and the sentiment of 
his army. There is a mass of facts in evidence 
and of public notoriety to show that his de- 
termination to avoid battle and retire from the 
State was suddenly adopted. The failure of 
the Commission to give place to this material 
fact has the effect of giving a wrong impression 
as to the dispositions the cir»um stances required 
me to make. The subject is treated as though 
Bragg' s army was a disorganized rabble, which 
it was only necessary to surround with a line 
of skinnishers to capture. The evidence does 
not — 

'Establish that General Buell received infor- 
mation on the night of the 11th that Bragg had 
crossed the river at Camp Dick Robinson ' — 
nor that 'he made no determined movement 
with the main body of his army until the night 
of the 13th.' The statement that from the 
morning of the 9th until the night of the 11th I 
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waited to learn whether my enemy would cross 
the river is unfit to appear in an official report ; 
and the further statement that, that fact being 
definitely known, I lost two days before taking 
any decisive action, is contrary to the evidence, 
as is also the statement that finally, on the 
night of the 13th, I started Crittenden's corps 
through Danville — for it was there already. 
This statement, taken in connection with other 
remarks, would convey the false impression 
that that corps — in fact the main body of my 
army — was still at Perry ville. 

' ' It is thus that the commission explains ' the 
escape of the rebels from Kentucky.' 

''In the review which I prepared of the evi- 
dence taken by the Commission I made a dif- 
ferent statement and explanation of the inci- 
dents of that campaign. I hope it is a more in- 
telligent one. I know it is more in accordance 
with the facts, and it may not be inappropriate 
to insert it here. After describing the opera- 
tions about Munfordville and the close move- 
ment after Bragg' s army until it turned off to- 
ward Bardstown, the statement proceeds :* 
****** 

''The Commission states that it made its 
sixth 'point' to cover the question of my 'loy- 

* General Buell here quotes from '^raany considerations 
rendered it proper," etc., p. — , to "they usually triumph," on 
p. — . — Volume XVI, Records of the Rebellion. 
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alty.' I certainly made no defense of my loy- 
alty, nor did I know that it was under investi- 
gation, though I did not fail to observe that 
evidence was elicited of the scandalous remarks 
that had been made concerning it by some per- 
sons, one of them a member of the commission. 
I shall not cavil at the brief announcement that 
against my loyalty ' there is no evidence 
worthy consideration.' 

" My policy toward 'the inhabitants of dis- 
affected districts' was also brought under the 
sixth 'point,' and the Commission concludes 
that— 

' Whether good or bad in its effects. General 
Buell deserves neither blame nor applause for 
it, because it was at that time supposed to be 
the policy of the Government At least, he 
could violate no orders upon the subject, be- 
cause there were none.' 

' ' I am not disposed to take exception to this 
opinion, though I dissent from it. If an officer 
faithfully does what the policy of his govern- 
ment makes a duty in my opinion he deserves 
approbation ; and if, without any such obliga- 
tion, he elects to do what he is at liberty to do. 
or omit, then he deserves approbation or blame, 
accordingly as his acts are good or bad in their 
effects. It might, I think, very properly be 
asked why the Commission introduced the sub- 
ject at all. 
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''I will not use this occasion, though I cannot 
think that it would be inappropriate, to com- 
ment on the irregularities which marked the 
proceedings of the commission and the spirit 
manifested by a portion of its members. Just 
and thinking men will hesitate to declare in a 
judicial verdict, with reference to the conduct 
of operations of such magnitude, more particu- 
larly when an important result has been ob- 
tained, that the commander ought to have acted 
differently: First, because, under circumstances 
which make it frequently impossible to know 
exactly the true state of affairs, he must act on 
appearances and probabilities more than on 
positive knowledge ; and, second, because it is 
seldom possible to say what would have been 
the consequences of a different action. In this 
case no such hesitation is apparent. 

''For want of time I was not able to present 
my review of the evidence until the commission 
had prepared their report and adjourned. How 
far that review might have modified the report 
if it had been before them it is impossible for 
me to say. 

"I submit these remarks with the confident 
belief that the justice of the Secretary will see 
ample ground for them . 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"D. C. BUELL, 

' ^ Major- General. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



commission's opinion of HALLECK 8 ACTION 
COMMENTS UPON THOMAS' TESTIMONY. 



The Commission, it will be observed, made 
one, and only one, important finding of fact in- 
volving responsibility. It fell under the second 
head — suffering Kentucky to be invaded by 
rebels under Bragg. If Buell had advanced 
rapidly on Chattanooga, and taken and held it, 
Bragg could not have invaded Kentucky. But 
Buell delayed. What was the cause of that 
delay, and who is responsible for it ? This in- 
quiry comprehends nearly everything in the 
case. The Commission say: ''We are of 
opinion that Buell had force sufficient to ac- 
complish the object if he could have marched 
promptly to Chattanooga. The plan of opera- 
tion, however, prescribed by General Halleck 
compelled General Buell to repair the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad from Corinth to Deca- 
tur, and put it in running order as a line of 
supply during the advance. While that road 
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proved of comparatively little service, the work 
forced such delays that a prompt march on 
Chattanooga was impossible." Thus the Com- 
mission investigated one man and condemned 
another. Halleck's evidence was desired both 
by the Commission and Buell. After failing to 
secure his presence the Judge- Advocate prom- 
ised his deposition, but did not produce it. 
When the report of the Commission went before 
Halleck, as General-in-Chief, he endorsed it 
(May 29, 1863) ''As the Commission has reported 
no charges against Major-General 1). C. Buell, 
nor recommended any further proceedings, I re- 
spectfully recommend that the Commission be 
dissolved, and its officers, as well as General 
Buell be ordered on other duty." Halleck 
then continued his endorsement, and flatly con- 
tradicted the Commission, saying : ''So much 
of the report as states that General Buell' s 
march on Chattanooga was delayed by the re- 
pairs of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
and that General Buell's lines of supply were 
unnecessarily long, is incorrect." The military 
student must examine the evidence in order to 
decide the issue between the Commission and 
Halleck. The testimony sustains the former 
concerning delay. 

There are two obstacles in the way of a 
further critical examination which should be 
made of the remainder of the finding under the 
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second head : First, it sets forth only an arbi- 
trary opinion, and, second, it rests on evidence 
which there is strong personal disinclination to 
review. Nevertheless, the matter mnst be no- 
ticed. The witness was the second officer in 
rank in Buell's army, and was held in the high- 
est esteem, personally and officially, in and 
out of it. He was a calm and dispassionate 
man. No dishonest impulse, and no prejudice 
or intentional injustice toward his commander, 
is to be imputed to him. No name occupies a 
more unsullied page in the history of the war, 
or has a stronger hold on the gratitude of the 
people. On account of these facts, his state- 
ments before the Commission were seized upon, 
and have been pointed to, without investiga- 
tion, as a sufficient foundation for a finding 
which the facts do not sustain. Of course, 
the allusion is to General Thomas. There is no 
purpose in the following pages to be unjust to 
the memory of that officer ; but something is 
due to the living and, if the use of a thread- 
bare expression may be allowed, to the truth 
of history. The subject shall be treated as 
briefly as possible, and, therefore, only the 
relevant and essential parts of Thomas' testi- 
mony will be quoted. 

From the record, December 18 : 

''General George H. Thomas for the govern- 
ment. 
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" By the Judge- Advocate : 

Q. "You wUl state, if yon please, whether 
there was time, between the 23d of Angnst and 
the 2d of September, to have concentrated the 
army under General Buell at Murfreesborough, 
and, if so, what effect this would have had on 
the invading forces under Bragg ? " 

A. "As far as lean remember now, I think 
there was sufficient time to have concentrated 
the army at Murfreesborough. I do not think 
that would have prevented Bragg from taking 
the road he did take." 

Q. "What point, in your judgment, would 
have been a better point to have operated from 
against the invasion ? " 

A. "I should have concentrated the army 
sufficiently to have fought at Sparta, and urged 
General Buell to do so. His reply to me was, 
that he had not subsistence enough at Mur- 
freesborough to enable us to do so." 

Q. ' ' With the army concentrated at Sparta, 
would it have been necessary to have watched 
the passes at Spencer, Altamont, and other 
points by which he might have gone into the 
plains of Tennessee ? ' ' 

A. " Yes, it would have been necessary un til 
we ascertained positively that the enemy was 
on the road to Sparta." 

Q. "Had the Army of the Ohio sufficient 
force to have accomplished that ? " 
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A. ''That is a difficult question to answer, 
because we cannot always tell what movements 
an enemy may make. If the enemy had 
turned (upon) either of the roads in force, it 
might have compelled as to withdraw from 
some of these roads to meet him. If he had 
not attempted any of these roads in force, it 
would not have been necessary to use so large 
an observing force. I cannot say positively 
whether the army had a sufficiently strong 
force to have accomplished that thoroughly." 

Q. ''After the army was concentrated at 
Nashville, what would have been the effect 
upon the invading force had our army moved 
to Lebanon on the Cumberland \ " 

A, " The enemy being at Sparta, and having 
their flank protected by Caney Pork (Collins 
River), it would have been affected but little by 
the removal of the army to Lebanon, because 
they could have thrown out flank guards suffi- 
ciently strong to have prevented us from 
making any decided attack upon them until 
they had prepared themselves." 

Q. "What point upon the Cumberland 
would your better judgment suggest as being 
sufficient to affect the invading force, and at 
the same time cover Nashville?" 

A. " Lebanon would be an excellent place to 
cover Nashville, while the enemy were march- 
ing from Sparta to the Cumberland ; and as 
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soon as they arrived at the Cumberiand, it 
would have been necessary to cross our forces 
to prevent the enemy from approaching Nash- 
ville from the north side of the river. There- 
fore, if I had been in command of the forces 
while the enemy were marching from Sparta 
and Gainsboro, I should have thought it the 
best plan to throw a portion of the forces into 
Lebanon, and concentrate the remainder at 
Gallatin, so as to be as near supporting dis- 
tance of the troops at Lebanon as possible." 

Q. (By General Dana) : " Had you posted a 
portion of your forc^e at Lebanon and the re- 
mainder of it at Gallatin, while Bragg was ap- 
proaching Gainsboro, was it not at the option 
of the enemy to avoid you and march toward 
Munfordsville ? " 

A. "Yes. sir." 

Q. ''At the time you were at McMinnville, 
what number, from your best recollection, did 
you estimate the aggregate of Bragg' s forces to 
be?" 

A. "1 never could make out more than 
45,0('0 ; but the information I received at Mc- 
Minnville was not very definite. The people 
who gave me information were generally igno- 
rant, and did not know how to estimate their 
numbers. I, therefore, did not know how to 
estimate them." 

Q. " Taking into consideration all the infor- 
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mation you then possessed, with what force 
would you have felt justified to give battle to 
Bragg on his descending into the plains of 
Tennessee ? ' ' 

A. "1 think if I could have got 45, (XK) men 
at Sparta, I would have given battle to him/' 

Q. ''Were Bragg' s forces materially in- 
creased or diminished from that time prior to 
his reaching Munfordsville ? " 

A. ''I do not remember to have heard of 
any additional forces joining him. I under- 
stood that he was marching by way of Sparta, 
and concentrating his troops as he passed 
along. My estimate of his forces was based 
upon what I could learn — what passed through 
Sparta by the various roads. A force was left 
to watch his flank and rear and threaten Nash- 
ville. I do not think, however, that that force 
was more than 10,000." 

Q, (By General Buell): "At what date 
would you have concentrated your army to re- 
sist Bragg ? 

A. "I would have concentrated at Sparta 
about the time the army concentrated at Mur- 
freesborough. Instead of moving the troops 
to Murfreesborough I would have placed them 
in such a position as to concentrate at Sparta 
the day it became necessary to fight ; that, I 
think, was about the 2d or 3d of Septem- 
ber," 
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Q. ^^How long would it have taken yon to 
move yonr army from McMinnville to Sparta ? " 

A. ^'The troops that were at McMinnville 
could have been removed to Sparta in two days 
from where they were, and placed in position. 
The other troops could have been started in 
sufficient time to have arrived immediately 
after." 

Q. ^^At what time did you propose a con- 
centration of the Army of the Ohio at Sparta, 
and in what manner ? " 

A. "As well as I can remember the dates, it 
was somewhere about the 28th of August, and 
I proposed to have the troops in readiness near 
McMinnville to either sustain the troops that 
were under my command there if attacked, or 
if the enemy turned in the direction of Sparta 
decidedly, to take position there." 

Q. " How was this communication made ? " 

A. ' • I do not remember whether it was sent 
by a messenger or by telegraph in cipher." 

Q. "Have you a copy of the communica- 
tion?" 

A. "I have, with my papers, but not here." 

Q. "I request that it may be presented to 
the Commission." 

December 19 : 

Q. (By the President) : ^' * " I am not 
asking that ; I am asking your judgment." 
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A. "T have said already that I desired to 
concentrate the army and meet Bragg at 
Sparta, and fight him there, because I thought 
we had supplies enough to enable us to do 
so." 

Q. ''How am I to understand your answer, 
General?" 

A. '* According to my judgment there was 
not a sufficient reason for falling back from 
Murfreesborough to Nashville." 

Q. (By General Buell). ''What force would 
you have required to meet the enemy at Sparta 
as you proposed ? ' ' 

A. "I believe that four divisions would have 
been sufficient." 

Q, " What number of men ? " 

A. " Pour divisions of 6,000 men, 24,000." 

Q. "How many days' rations would you re- 
quire to make the result certain ? " 

A. "Twenty days would have been suffi- 
cient. ^ ^ * I think we could have main- 
tained our position ten days longer by subsist- 
ing on the country ; that is thirty days." 

Q. " Do I understand you that you made a 
deliberate proposition to concentrate the army 
at Sparta, and meet the enemy there ? ' ' 

A. "I did." 

Q. " And you have a copy of that communi- 
cation ? " 
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A. '' Yes, sir." 

* * * * * 

Q. "Did you give the details of your 
plan?" 

A. ''Nothing further than the proposition 
to hold McMinnville, so as to compel the enemy 
to march by Sparta, and then concentrate the 
army at Sparta to meet him when he was com- 
pelled to march by Sparta on his way to Ken- 
tucky." 

Aside from the questions of judgment in- 
volved, this testimony makes or implies two 
assertions : First, that the direct invasion of 
Kentucky was known, or generally believed, to 
be Bragg' s object in crossing the Tennessee 
River from Chattanooga, and that BuelF s dis- 
positions were made with that fact in view; 
second, that Thomas proposed a concentration 
of the army at Sparta to defeat that object. 
Both of these assertions are erroneous. As re- 
gards the second, the question can be deter- 
mined with absolute certainty, for there was no 
communication between Buell and Thomas ex- 
cept in writing, and there is no dispute that the 
whole of the correspondence is contained in 
the record of the Commission. For that matter, 
it was furnished by Thomas himself. The first 
is also determined by that correspondence, as 
far as those two officers are concerned. 

Buell' s theory of the enemy's plan of cam- 
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paign, before any part of that plan had been 
developed, was, that it called for a combined 
movement of Bragg from Chattanooga, and 
Kirby Smith from Knoxville, on Middle Ten- 
nessee and Nashville. But the rumor became 
current of Smith' s design to move directly upon 
Kentucky, and on the 22d of August, Buell 
telegraphed Thomas at McMinnville : " Have 
you any reason to know or disbelieve that Smith 
may be moving on Nashville instead of Ken- 
tucky ?'' To which Thomas replied the same 
day : '' I have believed for a day or two that 
the demonstration in this direction is intended 
to cover the advance of the enemy toward Ken- 
tucky," and in another dispatch of the same 
date he says : '' I believe the enemy is moving 
toward Knoxville, and marching to subsist and 
watch." In no instance does he state as a fact 
or express the opinion that Bragg' s object is 
Kentucky, and in no instance does Buell 
broach such an opinion. If Bragg is supposed 
to advance at all, it is always, in Thomas' 
opinion, upon Nashville, whether through 
McMinnville or Sparta. 

The contemporaneous history of current 
opinion, without exception, concurs with this 
correspondence, in the view that Nashville was 
the first object of Bragg' s approaching cam- 
paign. One Kentucky Union officer testified 
that two months in advance, while Bragg' s 
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army was yet at Tupelo, he had told somebody 
that Kentucky would be invaded by that army ^ 
and he added, with great satisfaction, that ' ' it 
turned out correct." It showed only that he 
was inspired by the dread of such an event, 
just as the Kentucky rebel may have been 
moved by the hope of it. The history of the 
time, as now given in the war records, shows 
that no such idea had been broached by the 
Confederate authorities up to the time Bragg 
crossed the mountains into Middle Tennessee. 
It may be added that Bragg' s movement from 
Tupelo to Chattanooga was instigated by Buell' s 
march towards the latter point. 

The Buell-Thomas correspondence, put in 
evidence, fully confirmed the opinion of those 
officers ; and evidence was not wanting be- 
fore the Commission to sustain their belief 
that Nashville, and not Kentucky, was the 
direct object of Bragg' s movement. Among 
other evidence upon this point, a captured 
letter from Governor Harris to a prominent 
citizen of Nashville may be mentioned ; also 
a letter from Beauregard to Bragg, sketching, 
at the request of the latter, a plan of the 
approaching campaign ; also a telegraphic dis- 
patch, dated the 14th of September, from 
Jefferson Davis to Bragg, the meaning of 
which is not plain, but which afforded ground 
to suppose that it was written in approval of 
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a determination just taken. To all of this 
evidence may now be added the Confederate 
correspondence published with the war records. 
It is true that, as early as the 10th of August, 
Bragg, in a letter to Kirby Smith, mentions 
Kentucky as an alternative object, but he con- 
tinually speaks of precedent successes in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. On the 15th of August he says: 
''By rapid movements and vigorous blows we 
may beat him in detail," and, on the 24th, 
' ' He (Buell) is reported to be concentrating a 
force at McMinnville and fortifying, but I look 
for him to recede to Nashville before giving us 
battle." Here is a distinct avowal that, within 
four days of Bragg' s departure from Chatta- 
nooga, Buell's army and Nashville were the 
first object, and that he expected to give battle 
in the pursuit of it. His plan was changed be- 
tween that time and the day of his arrival at 
Sparta the 3d of September. It was changed in 
view of the struggle which he saw awaited him 
in Middle Tennessee, and in consequence of the 
victory of Kirby Smith at Richmond, Kentucky, 
on the 30th of August. On the 11th of Sep- 
tember Bragg wrote Polk, the day before the 
arrival of the latter at Glasgow: ''We have 
captured important dispatches. They (the en- 
emy) are greatly demoralized, disheartened, 
and deceived ; utterly in the dark as to our 
movements." Buell at that time had dis- 
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covered the movements, and was marching 
rapidly on Bowling Green to counteract them. 
He had not expected that the enemy would 
march directly into Kentucky, though he had 
kept well up with the change of plan. The 
history of the campaign now shows plainly that 
Bragg' s plans were modified from day to day by 
the policy of avoiding battle, unless it could 
be brought on with every advantage on his side. 
It cannot be said that the policy was unwise, 
though it may have the appearance of a vacil- 
lating purpose, nor can it be denied that he 
carried it out with considerable skill. 

Upon Thomas' erroneous statement that he 
had proposed to concentrate at Sparta, but little 
shall be said further than to cite the corre- 
spondence. 

When the communication in which the pro- 
position was said to have been made was pro- 
duced before the Commission it proved to have 
been written from McMinnville on the 22d, in- 
stead of the 28th of August, and it urged con- 
centration at McMinnville^ not Sparta. It will 
be better understood after a brief review of 
the circumstances that gave rise to it. 

On the 19th of August, the day of Thomas' 
arrival at McMinnville, Buell received intelli- 
gence that the rebel forces were crossing the 
Tennessee river at Kingston, Harrison and 
Chattanooga. On that day and the following 
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he telegraphed Thomas and other officers in 
regard to this information, and prepared them 
for the further movements the enemy might 
be expected to make. He told Thomas to look 
to Sparta and Smithville, anticipating that the 
column from Kingston might advance by that 
route against McMinnville, or else move di- 
rectly toward Nashville through Smithville to 
threaten his communications, while the larger 
force from Chattanooga was operating in front. 
On the 22d, Buell telegraphed Thomas from 
Decherd as follows : 

" From McCook's information this morning, 
it seems almost certain that Bragg is marching 
on McMinnville. His advance was at the top 
of Waldron's Ridge last night. McCown is 
said to be crossing at Kingston, and Withers 
at Harrison. Of course they will expect to 
unite. What sort of ground can we take by 
concentrating at McMinnville ? How would it 
do at Altamont? Is the ground such as to 
give us the advantage of our artillery ? How 
many days' rations have you ? Are you pro- 
vided with ammunition ? Be ready to march 
in the morning. Answer immediately." 

And again the same day : 

" Of course you will instantly recall your 
absent troops. 1 will probably bring the Sec- 
ond Kentucky by rail to march from here. We 
will advance to attack in the Sequatchy val- 
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ley. I can hardly think the enemy will at- 
tempt to march across to McMinnville — at least 
not immediately. It appears to me that he 
will rather endeavor to get into north Alabama, 
and perhaps strike across to Decherd If we 
advance to Altamont we may thwart him in 
both, and preserve onr communications with 
Decherd and Nashville. If we concentrate at 
McMinnville we lose north Alabama and De- 
cherd. What thinJc you ? The great difficulty 
is in moving in the mountains with our trains. 
Of course we must cut loose from everything 
but our ammunition trains and subsistence for 
about six days, most of it in haversacks." 

Thomas' answer to the first is the dispatch 
dated the 22d at McMinnville, referred to in 
his testimony, as urging Buell to concentrate 
at Sparta, and is in the following words : 

''By all means concentrate here (that is Mc- 
Minnville). The enemy cannot reach Nash- 
ville by any other route across the mountains, 
unless by Sparta. At Altamont, I am posi- 
tively informed the enemy would have an 
equal advantage with ourselves. Here we will 
have a most decided advantage; and by being 
here, should he march by Sparta, we can meet 
him either there or at Allen's Ford across 
Caney Fork. He is obliged to pass this place 
or Sparta to reach Nashville. I have six days' 
rations and plenty of ammunition. Did you 
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get my dispatch of to-day ? I cannot think 
that Bragg is coming here either by the Hill or 
Therman road. My reconnoitering party went 
into Dunlap yesterday." 

His answer to the second dispatch is as fol- 
lows : 

" We can get neither forage nor water at 
Altamont. It will be as difficult for us to 
march across the mountains as the enemy to 
come either to Altamont or this place. I would 
not advise concentrating here except for bat- 
tle, or for an advance into East Tennessee. I 
think our communications with Nashville will 
be better preserved by holding Decherd with a 
division to enable us to concentrate either 
there if threatened, or at this place (that was 
McMinnville). I have also information that 
Tupelo has been abandoned, and the most of 
the enemy at that place have been sent to 
Chattanooga. I therefore do not apprehend 
an attempt to regain north Alabama." 

Upon further information that the enemy 
was advancing so rapidly on the Therman road 
that there would not be time to effect the con- 
centration at McMinnville, Buell telegraphed 
Thomas on the 23d as follows : 

'' There is no possibility of our concentrating 
at McMinnville We must concentrate in ad- 
vance and assume the offensive, or fall back 
at last to Murfreesborough. I deem the 
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former the wisest and we will act accordingly. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon this point. 
Thomas' memory was at fault when he testi- 
fied that he urged Buell to ''concentrate the 
army sufficiently to have fought at Sparta." 
Thomas' testimony astonished and pained 
Buell, but it did not disturb their friendly re- 
lations. In his review of the evidence, after 
giving the whole correspondence, and explain- 
ing the circumstances connected with it, Buell 
says : ''I apprehend that further comment on 
this subject is unnecessary. The dispatch in 
question was in answer to my own inquiry, and 
had reference to the relative merits of McMinn- 
ville and Altamont as battle grounds. It is 
certain that Gen. Thomas has not consciously 
laid claim to an idea which did not possess 
him ; but I apprehend that developed facts 
have been so mingled in his mind with impres- 
sions coincident in some particulars, though 
essentially different in the main points, that 
his memory has failed to draw the exact dis- 
tinction between them." He then adds : '' But 
I do not propose to draw any advantage from 
the question whether or not a proposition was 
made to me to concentrate at Sparta. If it had 
been made, I should have judged it according 
to its merits, with the lights before me at the 
time, and I do not doubt that I should have re- 
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jected it on grounds which I will state ;" and 
he proceeds to give his reasons, which will not 
be repeated here. Some comments upon the 
proposition may, however, be proper. 

The condition mentioned by Thomas in the 
first day's evidence that 45,000 men were ne- 
cessary to execute the plan must have con- 
demned it at once, for no such force was avail- 
able. On the following day Thomas stated 
that 24,000 men would have been sufficient. 
Why, within twenty -four hours, he changed 
from 45,000 to 24^000 men. does not appear, 
but the soundness of the later opinion even 
will have few endorsers when the circumstances 
are all duly considered. As for the twenty 
days' rations to commence with, only ten of 
them were in the possession of the commissa- 
riat ; and the ten to be procured by living upon 
the country probably would not have been 
obtained, as provisions were scarce in the 
country and the enemy had a superior cavalry 
force in the field. 

The following correspondence between Buell 
and Thomas throws light on that point : — 

Thomas, August 27, five days after the sup- 
posed proposition to concentrate at Sparta : '' It 
will be necessary for me to fall back toward 
Murfreesborough for a few days to get subsist- 
ence, unless I learn to-day that there is no 
enemy in the road and that the trains can 
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Come out from Murfreesborough with safety. 

Buell, August 27 : " 30,000 rations go to you 
by rail to-morrow. Do not fall back from 
McMinnville. * * * You must enforce the 
order for half rations, and get besides all you 
can from the country." 

Thomas, August 28 : " Our provisions will be 
out in three days, and none to be had in this 
region. Will you order supplies here immedi- 
ately by the cars ? We can get fodder here, 
but no com." 

Buell (by Chief of Staff), August 28: ''The 
General directs that no exception or abatement 
be made in the order to live on half rations." 

A timely knowledge of the enemy's move- 
ments was another essential condition to con- 
centrating at Sparta, and Thomas' experience 
at the best point to gain that knowledge shows 
that it could not be obtained. Sometimes evi- 
dently he did not believe that Bragg would ad- 
vance at all. On the 22d of August, the date 
of the alleged proposition to concentrate at 
Sparta, he expresses the belief that Bragg is 
"moving towards Knoxville, and marching to 
subsist and watch." On the 31st he reports: 
"The general impression is that the enemy is 
advancing, but I have yet to see the person who 
has seen any of the Chattanooga forces 
proper ;" and on the 2d of September he could 
only say : "I have heard again that the enemy 
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intends advancing on this place (McMinnville) 
by the Therman, Dunlap, and Sparta roads." 
Yet the very next day, while Thomas, in con- 
formity to his own advice, was withdrawing 
from McMinnville to Murfreesborongh, the 
enemy marched into Sparta. Bragg, in the ex- 
ecution of the plan of concentrating at Sparta, 
described in the testimony, would have been 
the one to occupy the chosen position at that 
place, or, on the Caney Fork, to receive the as- 
sault of the 24,000 men that were to meet and 
drive him back. No one will believe that 
Thomas, against the force he supposed the 
enemy to have, would have attempted such a 
performance. 

In relation, however, to the question of the 
validity or wisdom of the alleged proposition 
to concentrate at Sparta, the correspondence 
contains other communications which throw 
light upon the supposed designs of the enemy 
and the plans suggested for counteracting 
them. On the 30th of August Thomas telegraph- 
ed Buell : ''A citizen from Livingston came in 
this morning. He reports that he saw a large 
force of cavalry coming from Knoxville, six 
miles the other side of Sparta. * * * They 
told him they were going to Smithville to get 
on my flank and rear, ready to attack me from 
that direction, as soon as Bragg and Marma- 
duke attacked me in front." 
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And again the same day: "News from all 
sources seems to confirm the report of the citi- 
zen from Livingston, Tenn., that the enemy 
will move his main force by Sparta. If he is 
moving on Murfreesborough by Sparta, I think 
the sooner we concentrate to meet and drive 
him back the better, and Murfreesborough 
seems to be the point from which we should 
operate." 

These dispatches, it will be observed, point 
to middle Tennessee as the enemy's object, and 
designate Murfreesborough as the point from 
which to operate against him. But there is 
still another proposition, about the meaning of 
which there can be no dispute, and about the 
merit of which there shall be no discussion 
further than to remark that, if it was to be ex- 
ecuted, the force already at McMinnville under 
Thomas was exactly in the position to prepare 
for it without marching back to Murfreesbor- 
ough. It was made by Thomas after a careful 
study and eleven days' longer contact with the 
problem than he had had when the dispatch of 
the 22d was sent. It affirms in the most distinct 
manner the presumption that middle Tennessee 
and Nashville were the object of the threat- 
ened invasion, and gives Kentucky no place 
whatever. On the 1st of September Buell 
authorized Thomas, in his discretion, to sus- 
pend his withdrawal from McMinnville under 
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the order for the concentration at Murfrees- 
borongh. Thomas answered that dispatch 
from McMinnville on the 2d of September as 
follows : — 

'' I will start to-morrow. f I have heard again 
that the enemy intends advancing on this place 
by the Therman, Dunlap, and Sparta roads. 
By concentrating at Murfreesborongh we shall 
be within striking distance of this place. By 
convenient roads our main force can be thrown 
upon the enemy between this and Decherd or 
Hillsborough, overcome him, and drive him 
toward Sparta, his longest line of retreat. A 
large force of cavalry and light infantry can be 
pushed across the mountains by the Dunlap and 
Therman roads, attack him in rear, and com- 
pletely rout his whole force. I have studied 
the roads, and am now convinced that this is 
our best plan of attack." 

McMinnville"* is 27 miles southwest of Sparta, 
and Hillsborough and Decherd are a little more 
southerly, 20 and 40 miles respectively from 
McMinnville. Decherd is on the Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroad, 13 miles south of TuUa- 
homa, and McMinnville is the terminus of an 
eastern branch of that road, the junction being 
at TuUahoma, where Bragg lay after the battle 
of Stone River. This is the line on which 
Thomas, September 2, supposes the enemy to 

* See map. t To Murfreesborough. 
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appear by three roads across the mountains, 
namely, the Thei-man, Dunlap, and Sparta 
roads, and on this line he proposes to attack 
him between Decherd and McMinnville from 
Murfreesborongh, and drive him on his " long- 
est line of retreat towards Sparta," No doubt 
is expressed about the destination of the 
enemy; not a word is said about Kentucky or 
the Cumberland River. But Bragg did not 
come to McMinnville. He crossed the mount- 
ains to Sparta, where he arrived, as was after- 
ward learned, on the 3d of September, the day 
following the foregoing dispatch from Thomas, 
and continued his march nearly due north to 
the Cumberland. 

This is the point in the campaign at 
which the Commission alleges that Buell, 
after concentrating at Murfreesborongh, on the 
5th of September, by retiring to Nashville, al- 
lowed Bragg to cross the Cumberland River 
without interruption, and that it was " General 
Buell's duty from that point to have attacked 
the rebel army before it crossed the Cumber- 
land." It is 40 miles from Sparta* to the Cum- 
berland, which Bragg crossed at Gainsboro 
and Carthage by fording, with the Caney Fork 
on his left flank ; 50 miles from Murfrees- 
borongh to Carthage, and 75 miles to Gains- 
boro ; and about 65 miles from Murfrees- 

* See map. 
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borough — where the concentration of the Union 
army was to take place on the 5th of Septem- 
ber — to Sparta, where the right wing of the 
rebel army arrived on the 3d. These data in- 
dicate the relative advantages of the two 
armies in a march for the crossing of the Cum- 
berland. With equal exertion, and supposing 
each to be instantaneously informed of the 
purpose and movements of the other, the rebel 
army, it will be seen, would have had two days 
the advantage in the start and fully half a day 
in distance for Carthage, and four days in dis- 
tance for Gainsboro. But the condition of 
instantaneous information wais, of course, im- 
possible. The army having an object to de- 
fend, must be governed by its theory of the 
plan of the attack, until proper information en- 
ables it to change that theory to meet the 
enemy's actual movements. As has been 
pointed out, the correspondence of Buell and 
Thomas clearly shows that both of those officers 
believed that when the enemy should advance 
middle Tennessee and Nashville would be his 
object. Thomas' withdrawal from McMinn- 
ville on the 3d of September, in the exercise 
of his own discretion, was based upon that 
opinion. If, therefore, in the case sup- 
posed, it had been possible to act so as to in- 
tercept Bragg between Sparta and the Cumber- 
land, in the manner described by the Commis- 
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sion, not even the anticipated result would 
have justified the Union commander in throw- 
ing his army oflf the line by which the enemy 
was distinctly described by Thomas as ad- 
vancing upon the object which it was the first 
duty to defend. 

Turning now from the theories of the Com- 
mission, and starting again from an earlier pe- 
riod in the campaign, the events developed 
themselves in the following manner : Upon the 
first information, received on the 19th of 
August, that the enemy was crossing the Ten- 
nessee, at and above Chattanooga, Buell put 
his available divisions in such positions as to 
concentrate a force of 30,000 men in the vicinity 
of McMinnville; Altamont, in advance of 
McMinnville, being the point at which it was 
believed the enemy could first be met in force. 
The remaining force in middle Tennessee and 
north Alabama, amounting to about 16,000 
men, was continued in the occupation of prom- 
inent points and guarding the railroads. The 
latter were essential for military purposes, and 
the political effect of withdrawing protection 
under which a decided tendency toward union- 
ism among the better classes had shown itself, 
was greatly to be deprecated. But after six 
days had elapsed the enemy was still no nearer 
than the banks of the Tennessee. He might 
advance in a week, or delay a month. The 
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railroad communication north of Nashville had 
been effectually severed for twenty days, and, 
with the greatest care, the supplies on hand 
could not be made to last the army more than 
ten days. Under these circumstances, Buell 
telegraphed Halleck, from Decherd, on the 
29th of August: ''Every day makes it the 
more evident that we must abandon our exten- 
sive lines, and concentrate at some point nearer 
our base of supplies, perhaps Murfreesborough. 
Our communications are interrupted almost 
daily, and our detachments captured by supe- 
rior numbers. Our communications are not yet 
opened with Louisville, and cannot be without 
putting a larger force on the road than can be 
spared. I yield to this conviction with painful 
reluctance. I cannot collect at any point this 
side of Murfreesborough more than 30,000 men, 
and from that would have to be dedu<".ted 
something for convoys. It would be more in 
advance of this point ; and, besides, the char- 
acter of the roads and the country makes it im- 
possible to subsist ourselves in the mountains. 
I am therefore preparing to concentrate at 
Murfreesborough. ' ' 

Similar information was communicated to 
Thomas and Governor Johnson, and on the 
30th the orders were issued for concentrating 
at Murfreesborough on the 5th of September. 
The two divisions at McMinnville were not 
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to march until the 3d, and other corps 
according to distance. On the 31 st Buell tele- 
graphed Thomas : " I do not know what to 
make of the information we get in regard to 
the strength and movements of the enemy. 
Have you arrived at any conclusion about it ? 
Answer at once. I once thought our informa- 
tion tolerably definite as to his force, but he 
seems to have vanished. I hear of nothing 
now but small cavalry guards." 

To which Thomas answered the same day, 
August 31 : '' All that I know of the enemy's 
forces number about 500 on the Chattanooga 
road, about the same number near Sparta, 
a small force near Pikeville, and Forrest's 
cavalry, said to number about 1,500 strong. 
The general impression is that the enemy is 
advancing, but I have yet to see the person 
who has seen any of the Chattanooga forces 
proper." 

All the movements thus far had been such as 
to facilitate a concentration at McMinnville, 
and on the 1st of September Buell telegraphed 
from TuUahoma : ''Do any circumstances 
present themselves that would make a change 
in our movements advisable ? " And Thomas 
answered the same day: "My last dispatch 
last night gives all the information I can 
obtain. 1 think, as the movement has com- 
menced^ that it had better be executed." 
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On the same day he telegraphed: "Smith 
has returned from Dunlap. He saw four regi- 
ments of infantiy and four pieces of artillery, 
12-pounders, march up the Sequatchie Valley 
towards Pikeville Saturday afternoon, three 
regiments of cavalry and two small pieces of 
artillery having previously marched for Pike- 
ville. He was told that this was the advance of 
45,000 which was to march on this place by the 
Dunlap and Therman roads ; also by Spencer 
and Sparta. He was also told that they were 
on their way to Kentucky. * * * Cheatham 
was in command. Hardee was there ; his 
troops were expected the next day. * * * 
He was informed that Bragg had two steamers 
and one flatboat at Chattanooga constantly en- 
gaged in crossing troops, and that they would 
bring with them fifty pieces of artillery." 

On the 1st of September the news was re- 
ceived of the defeat of Nelson at Richmond, 
Ky., and of the alarming effect upon the people 
and the authorities. Morgan at Cumberland 
Gap, was invested. Central Kentucky was in 
the hands of the enemy, and Louisville and 
Cincinnati were in danger and panic-stricken. 
Buell communicated this intelligence to Thomas 
and authorized him in his discretion to remain 
at McMinnville, as Buell had it in contempla- 
tion to dispatch a column from that point to the 
relief of Morgan, if the movements of the force 
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from Chattanooga would permit it. He had 
instructed Morgan previously to hold his po- 
sition at Cumberland Gap. In reply Thomas 
sent the dispatch on the 2d of September, here- 
tofore given : "I will start to-morrow," etc. 

On the 2d Bu^ll telegraphed Halleck : " My 
whole force will be at Murfreesborough on the 
5th, as I advised you. This move becomes 
necessary, both to accumulate from our ex- 
tended lines a sufficient force to meet the force 
of the enemy threatening to advance on this 
city, and to open our communications now ef- 
fectually closed. The condition of affairs in 
Kentucky seems to render something more 
necessary. I believe Nashville can be held 
and Kentucky rescued. What I have will be 
sufficient here with the defences that are being 
prepared, and I propose to move with my 
army rapidly against the enemy in Kentucky. 
The movements of the enemy from Chattanoo- 
ga are still somewhat obscure, screened as they 
are by the mountains between us. That Bragg 
crossed the river with a force of 45,000 or 
50,000 men is beyond question. He has been 
making demonstrations to cross the mountains 
for several days. Some circumstances, how- 
ever, justify the suspicion that he is moving 
up the valley, with the object of going into 
Kentucky." 
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To this dispatch Halleck sent the pithy but 
pointless answer : 

'•^ March where you please, provided yon will 
find the enemy and fight him." 

On the 3d, Buell telegraphed Wright at 
Cincinnati : 

"I have heard of reverses to onr troops in 
Kentucky. I need not tell you that the se- 
curity of Louisville above all other points is of 
the most vital importance to our position in 
Tennessee. It is the point the enemy will aim 
for, and should be protected by every possible 
means." 

On the 4th, orders were given for concentrat- 
ing at Nashville instead of Murfreesborough. 
It was not known then that the enemy was 
crossing the mountains. On the 6th Buell re- 
ceived information that the enemy's cavalry 
had appeared at McMinnville, that Bragg' s 
army had passed Sparta, moving toward the 
Cumberland, and that Bowling Green, where a 
considerable quantity of supplies had been ac- 
cumulated by railroad and river, was threat- 
ened from the direction of the Cumberland. 
He therefore ordered two divisions across the 
river, one to reinforce the garrison of Bowling 
Green, and the other to move up the river to 
Gallatin, and from there ascertain the charac- 
ter of the movement in the direction of Sparta. 
On the 2d of September Buell was rein- 
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forced by one division, 5,000 men, from Grant. 
Another division arrived at Nashville on the 
10th. On the 7th Thomas was assigned to the 
command of Nashville, with three divisions 
and a large number of convalescents. The 
line for fortifications had already been fixed 
and the work was rapidly progressing. A 
system of fortifications to gnard against an 
inroad of the enemy' s cavalry had been com- 
menced a month before. In his report to 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
under date of the 7th of September, Thomas 
says : " The enemy's main army had effected a 
crossing of the Cumberland river at Carthage 
and above, and was invading Kentucky by 
way of Scottsborough and Glasgow, striking 
for Louisville. Breckinridge with a large force 
of infantry, cavalry and artillery, was left 
behind to attract the attention of the garrison 
and invest the place." The report that the 
enemy was moving north from the Cumberland 
with his main force was not verified until the 
10th, but the information of the danger to Bow- 
ling Green was sufficient to determine Buell to 
direct two additional divisions upon that place. 
The information of Bragg' s movement in that 
direction having been confirmed on the 10th, 
Buell moved rapidly upon that point with three 
additional divisions, making six in all. These 
dispositions were made from day to day as the 
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occasion presented itself, and .the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them serve as a 
further answer to the theory of the Commis- 
sion. 

The fault of the Commission, so far as its 
errors did not proceed from a too eager dispo- 
sition to condemn, consists first in ignoring 
the question of supplies, in assuming that 
Buell had a sufficient force to divide, carry on 
offensive operations, fight offensive battles 
with the enemy in force, and at the same time 
subsist his army upon the country ; second, 
in adopting the radical error that the invasion 
of Kentucky was the object, and the known 
object of Bragg' s movement, and Sparta the 
point through which the invasion must be 
made. These premises are contradicted in 
every particular by the evidence. But the 
Commission seized upon the high character 
and inconsiderate expressions of one witness, 
Thomas, and gave no heed to the teachings of 
the record which were plainly at variance with 
those expressions. According to the theory 
adopted by the Commission, it was Buell' s duty 
to throw his army into Sparta, or into the coun- 
try between Sparta and the Cumberland, with 
the certainty of finding the enemy where it 
was not necessary that he should go, and leave 
the road to Nashville open — for the ingenious 
devices put into the mouths of witnesses, for 
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guarding both at the same time with the force 
that was available, were idle delusions, as the 
experience of the chief witness sufficiently 
demonstrated. According to the Union com- 
mander's view of the campaign, the position 
which he took was the only proper one. Ac- ' 
cording to the developed facts, it was the 
wisest one ; for Nashville was a more import- 
ant prize to the enemy than the transient in- 
vasion of Kentucky. 

Cavalry is called the eyes of an army. It has 
been pointed out in the preceding pages how 
the absence of that arm in Buell's command en- 
abled the enemy to roam almost at will through 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky during the 
summer, capturing road guards and destroying 
the communications of the army. The same 
fatal effect resulted from the same cause in the 
subsequent operations ; and Thomas' utter fail- 
ure at McMinnville to obtain any knowledge 
whatever of the movements and strength of the 
enemy in front of him is due to the same cause. 
The authorities at Washington were repeatedly 
told of this defect and the actual and probable 
consequences of it. The cavalry was not fur- 
nished. Notwithstanding this neglect, and the 
further fact that Kentucky was taken from 
Buell's command, he was blamed for Morgan's 
raids and the asserted inactivity of the troops. 
The whole conduct of the War Department 
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toward him was of the same character — totally 
unreasonable and without any apparent con- 
ception of the task imposed upon him and the 
difficulties which surrounded him. 

The general ignorance in regard to this cam- 
paign has been shown, among other ways, in 
speaking of the march of the Army of the Ohio 
as a retreat, and of the opposing armies as 
moving on parallel roads almost side by side. 
These are errors. An armv does not retreat 
when it marches toward its adversary. The 
marches in Alabama and Tennessee were move- 
ments for concentration. At Nashville, where 
for the first time the army was concentrated, it 
was 80 miles to the point where the right wing 
of the rebel army crossed the Cumberland. 
From those places the lines of the two armies 
converged on Glasgow, fifty miles from the 
enemy's crossing, and ninety-five miles from 
our crossing at Nashville. From Glasgow the 
two aimies moved on the same road, the union 
army in pursuit, until the rebel army turned 
off to Bardstown to form its junction with 
Kirby Smith, and the former continued to 
Louisville to protect that place and take up the 
reinforcements of raw troops assembled there. 

The course of the prosecution before the 
Commission implied, also, that upon learning 
that Bragg' s army was moving into Kentucky 
through Glasgow, Buell ought to have got be- 
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tween the enemy and Louisville. Buell took a 
different view of what the emergency required. 
Between the loss of Nashville and the further 
advance of Bragg' s army into Kentucky, he 
regarded the latter as the lesser evil ; and in- 
tentionally, he moved so as to protect Nashville, 
and press the enemy still further into Ken- 
tucky, until he could bring him to battle. But 
when the movement had gone so far that Nash- 
ville was no longer menaced, when Bragg 
turned off to Bardstown, then Buell pushed 
forward to Louisville as above described. Care 
of Nashville was kept in view in the subsequent 
operations . A cavalry force was held near Eliza- 
bethtown to watch the route to Nashville, and 
when Buell's anny moved from Louisville its 
right was thrown well toward the enemy's left 
and rear at Bardstown, so as to force him away 
from that line of retreat. 

The examination of the second head of the 
Commission's report, by far the most important, 
has occupied more space than was contem- 
plated, and yet the subject has been but par- 
tially, as well as imperfectly, reviewed. The 
other points are treated more briefly, though 
they occupy a more labored place in the report. 
The battle of Perryville and the succeeding 
operations are particularly dwelt upon. The 
evidence is unusually consistent on that sub- 
ject, though the Commission has obscured and 
misstated the facts. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

COMMENTS UPON THE COMMISSION'S OPINION 
CONCERNING THE BATTLE OF PERRY VILLE. 

n^HE Commission say of the battle of Peny- 
-*- ville that " about 2 o'clock p.m. the enemy 
formed a heavy column of attack upon McCook/' 
that "all Bragg' s army at Perry ville at the 
time was flung upon McCook," that "assistance 
did not reach McCook until about dark," that 
"during the greater part of the attack on Mc- 
Cook, Gilbert's corps was unengaged," and it 
censures Gilbert who commanded the center, 
and also Buell for not assisting McCook. 
The official reports of the Union and rebel com- 
manders, and the evidence before the Commis- 
sion as well, show a different state of facts. 

In his report of the battle Buell said : "At 4 
o'clock, however. Ma j. -Gen. McCook' s Aid-de- 
camp arrived and reported to me that the Gen- 
eral was sustaining a severe attack, which he 
would not be able to withstand unless rein- 
forced (this aid was sent by McCook to Gil- 
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bert, and by Gilbert to Buell); that his flanks 
were already giving way. He added, to my 
astonishment, that the left corps had actually 
been engaged in a severe battle for several 
hours." "I at once sent orders for two brig- 
ades from the centre corps (Schoepf s division) 
to move promptly to reinforce the left." Or- 
ders "were also sent to Gen. Crittenden to 
move a division in to strengthen the center and 
to move with the rest of his corps energetically 
against the enemy's left flank." 

The Commission say : " There can be no 
question about its being the duty of somebody 
to assist McCook. As his right had been 
posted not exceeding 300 yards from Gilbert' s 
left, and as the severest fighting was on Mc- 
Cook' s right, we cannot see why Gilbert did 
not reinforce him when so requested." The 
fact is, as shown by the official reports and the 
evidence, that McCook was reinforced by orders 
from both Buell and Gilbert. Gilbert at first 
by his own authority sent one brigade and a 
battery. ''This brigade," says McCook in his 
report, "was commanded by Colonel Gooding 
of the 22d Indiana, and consisted of his own 
regiment, the 69th and 75th Illinois and Capt. 
Finney's Wisconsin battery." "Gooding's 
attack, assisted by Finney's battery, drove 
back the enemy and reoccupied the position at 
Russell's house. At this moment," that is, 
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after the reinforcement sent by Gilbert had re- 
pulsed the enemy, ''Brig.-Gten. Steadman re- 
ported to me with his brigade of Schoepf s 
division. It was now nearly dark. He posted 
his battery on the right of Pinney's and opened 
fire. I then conducted his brigade to a position 
on the right and front of these batteries." 
This brigade (Steadman' s) was sent in pursu- 
ance of orders from Buell, issued the instant he 
learned that McCook wanted assistance. It is 
a remarkable fact that from the beginning to 
the end of the action McCook did not report to 
Buell that he was engaged even. When the 
attack on his line became general after 2 
o'clock, he says: ''I had no apprehension 
about my right, as it rested near Gilbert's 
left." But by 2.30 he dispatched an aid-de- 
camp to Sheridan, commanding Gilbert's left 
division, to look to his — McCook' s right — and 
see that it was not turned. Sheridan about the 
same time called on Gilbert for aid, which was 
furnished, to protect his left. ^'At 3 p.m.," 
McCook says, "I dispatched Capt. Horace 
Fisher, of my staff, to the nearest comvwmjder 
of troops for assistance." Gilbert, who in 
response to a former application from Mc- 
Cook, had sent a brigade and a battery, re- 
ferred this staff officer to BueU, whom he 
reached at 4 o' clock, and Buell at once ordered 
reinforcements to McCook and seat orders to 
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Crittenden to press the attack on the right ; 
but night came on before any advantage could 
be derived from the last-named order. Mc- 
Cook, though he sent a third aid to Gilbert for 
help, does not claim in his report that he sent 
any message to Buell,to whom he had reported 
in person for instructions, after he had formed 
his line of battle and before he was attacked. 
Why he failed to report his condition to his 
commander has never appeared. The omission 
had a serious effect on the fortunes of the day. 
Buell, always averse to putting on his sub- 
ordinates blame which could rest on himself, 
treated McCook's omission leniently. In 
speaking of this affair in his report he said : 
"It is true that only one serious battle has 
been fought, and that was incomplete and less 
decisive than it ought to have been. That it 
was so, is due partly to unavoidable difficul- 
ties which prevented the troops marching on 
different roads from getting upon the ground 
simxdtaneously ; but more to the fact that I 
was not apprised early enough of the condition 
of affairs on my left. I can find no fault with 
the former, nor am I disposed at this time to 
censure the latter, though it must be admit- 
ted to have been a grave error. I ascribe it to 
the too great confidence of the General com- 
manding the left Corps (Major-General Mc- 
Cook) which mad^ him believe he could ma 
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age the difficulty without the aid or control of 
his Commander. As before stated, there was 
skirmishing along the whole front, but after a 
certain hour, for the reasons stated, no general 
engagement was anticipated that day, and no 
sound of musketry reached my headquarters, 
by which the sharpness of the action on the 
left could be known or even suspected, and 
when the fact was ascertained it was too late to 
do more than throw in succor before night set 
in." 

It may be observed here, that the battle of 
Perry ville is not the only instance during the 
war, where the noise of the conflict failed to 
give notice of its progress. The battle of luka 
was fought by Rosecrans on one side of the 
enemy, while Grant on the other waited in 
vain, for the sound of battle to begin his at- 
tack. At Malvern Hill the day was already 
virtually decided by the repulse of Lee's right, 
while Stonewall Jackson on the left listened 
from four until six o'clock for the sound of 
battle which was to be the signal for his as- 
sault. 

The point was raised by the prosecution 
that Buell ought to have made his attack at 
Perry ville on the 8th, but the criticism is not 
correct. It takes time to post and put into 
action an army of r;8,000 men occupying a 
front of 5 miles, and especially is this true 
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when the position of the enemy is unknown. 
On arriving in front of Perryville with the 
center on the evening of the 7th, Buell judged 
by the direction of the march and the stub- 
bornness of the resistance, that the enemy 
had completed the junction of his forces and 
was preparing to give battle. But nothing 
definite was known of his position, nor could 
it be determined except by a reconnoissance, 
which the corps comnfanders were ordered to 
make. It had been expected that the two flank 
corps would reach their positions by 7 o'clock 
in the morning. The evidence shows that the 
left wing (McCook's) arrived first, and was 
reported by its commander about 1 o'clock. 
The right wing (Crittenden' s), accompanied by 
Thomas, second in command, instead of camp- 
ing where it was ordered to encamp the night 
of the 7th, went several miles away for water, 
and was not reported to Buell until half-past 
one o'clock, and then only by a staff officer. 
Thomas had not yet formed Crittenden's wing, 
nor made the reconnoissance upon which he 
was expected to report. Buell, therefore, was 
not in possession of the necessary informa- 
tion with reference to the position of the 
enemy or of his own army, to commence 
the battle. It would seem that the prescribed 
reconnoissance might have produced, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, on the result of the 
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day, the effect of a concerted attack, seeing 
that in fact there was nothing in front of the 
right wing, but a thin line of the enemy's cav- 
ahy. Upon just such contingencies important 
events often turn on the field of battle ; but it 
would be unjust to say in this case that the 
right wing ought in that way to have drifted 
into a decisive position in the battle of the 8th. 
The orders contemplated a general engage- 
ment, for which, preliminarily, the corps were 
directed to take up a certain line until the po- 
sition of the enemy was ascertained, and the 
commander on the right was not aware of the 
fierce conflict which the enemy had precipi- 
tated on the left. 

As to the events immediately following the 
battle, no witness testifies to the early retreat 
of the enemy on the morning of the 9th,. or 
that any part of his force was seen in retreat. 
One witness states that at an early hour a body 
of cavalry, at first supposed to be Umon 
troops, was seen moving across the front, but 
even that information reached no higher than 
the division commander, and became known, to 
him only when the army was advancing to.^t- 
tack, in pursuance of the orders of, the previ- 
ous night. The opinion was universal that the 
enemy was on the field, and that the battle Tjiras 
to be renewed. However big a thing w army 
may be, it makes but little show to its oppo- 
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nent, in order of battle in a covered position, 
nntil it begins to make itself heard and felt. 
Examples need not be cited to prove that an 
army may move off unobserved even in the 
presence of a vigilant adversary. No occur- 
rence was more common during the war, and 
there is no special reason for surprise, there- 
fore, that the morning was well advanced before 
our troops ascertained that the battle was not to 
be renewed in the vicinity of Perry ville. The 
official reports, which are fully sustained by 
the evidence before the Commission are ex- 
plicit as to what followed, and therefore, details 
are omitted here. 

It is not surprising that events which ap- 
peal so strongly to the imagination as the 
operations of war, should often be discussed 
with some inaccuracy of assertion ; or even 
that soldiers habitually prudent in conduct 
should sometimes fail to be prudent in matters 
of opinion on the witness stand. But one can 
look only with blank amazement at the igno- 
rance and flippancy with which the Buell Com- 
mission, appointed for deliberation and sitting 
in a judicial capacity, strides and slashes 
around the field of battle. Decisive points are 
found where they never existed, or could not 
have been known to exist ; the enemy could 
have done only the thing which he did, and 
that under the instantaneous cognizance of his 
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opponent ; time, distance, subsistence, num- 
bers, and composition of armies are left out 
of consideration. A dash of the theoretical 
pen reveals all knowledge, removes all diffi- 
culties, and brings opposing forces in con- 
tact with a preordained result against which it 
were vain for the doomed victim to struggle. 
At one moment an army is ^'Jlung^'* upon its 
adversary, and at the next it is driven into 
rout, with consequences which can only be de- 
picted by the imagination. "Our opinion," 
says the Commission, ''is that if Gen. Buell 
had taken up a vigorous pursuit as soon in the 
morning of the 9th as the retreat was discov- 
ered, the check received by the rebels at Per- 
ry ville would have turned into a rout with all 
its consequences." ^ -j^ * * '« Gen. Buell 
should have endeavored by energetic move- 
ment of his whole army to crush them some- 
where between Perry ville and Dick's river." 

* * * ''Had Gen. Buell intercepted him 
on these lines {i. ^., the Cumberland Gap and 
Somerset, the latter of which the enemy never 
attempted to take), as we think he could have 
done, from either Perry ville or Danville, Bragg 
would have been compelled to give battle with 
the same result, we doubt not, as if he had 
been defeated before crossing Dick's river." 

Without wasting time in pointing out the 
misconceptions and general trashiness of this 
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declamation, it may be observed that the evi- 
dence and the Records show that Buell had 
58,000 men at Perryville before the battle, and 
that Bragg had 68,000 men available for battle 
on any field he might choose in Kentucky. 
The bulk of Bragg' s army had seen a year and 
a half of strict discipline and active service, 
including the experience of Shiloh and Corinth ; 
and the fact was fresh in the minds of the offi- 
cers composing the Commission that twelve 
weeks after the battle of Perryville Bragg 
again encountered the Army of the Ohio, or 
Army of the Cumberland, as it was called, and 
well-nigh defeated it at Stone River. Subse- 
quently, under the same commander, Bragg' s 
army turned upon its adversary in the midst 
of a retreat and threatened its existence at 
Chicamauga. Still under the same commander 
it moved away without great loss under the 
attack of an overwhelming force at Chattanooga. 
For three months and a half, under another 
commander, it stood in the way of 100,000 tried 
soldiers between Chattanooga and Atlanta; then 
under still another commander turned from 
there with impunity, moved back into middle 
Tennessee, fought the battle of Franklin, be- 
leaguered Nashville, and, though at last defeat- 
ed there with great loss, made good its retreat 
across the Tennessee river in mid-winter. These 
last examples were not before the Commission, 
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but they unite with the whole experience of the 
war to show how idle it is to say that 
Bragg' s army was to be driven into *' a rout 
with all its consequences," because a fraction 
of it within easy distance of the main body 
had received a check at Perrvville. 

The outline of the opei'ations of the army 
under Buell from June 10th to October 30th, 
1862, has now been sketched, and the Com- 
mission has been followed to the closing act. 
Was the result of the campaign all that 
could have been desired ? Buell himself has 
answered. No ; and in taking leave of the 
army which he had moulded and commanded 
for a year, he said, in alluding to its service : "If 
anything has not been accomplished which was 
practicable within the sphere of its duty, the 
General cheerfully holds himself responsible 
for the failure." 

All that is to be desired in war is not accom- 
plished until the enemy is completely dis- 
armed. We have no such examples in field 
operations in our Civil War, until the closing 
scene, when the vitality of the rebellion was 
exhausted and its armies were wasted and 

• 

overwhelmed by numbers. But in the result 
of the campaign in Tennessee and Kentucky in 
the summer and fall of 1862, there was ample 
ground for something besides disapprobation of 
the officer who commanded. The history of 
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the war presents no case in which the Union 
cause was placed at such disadvantage by the 
blindness or neglect of the government, and in 
which the inherent difficulties were so embar- 
rassing for a commander. The field of opera- 
tions constituted the first object of the Confed- 
eracy after the line of the Potomac ; next to 
that, it was recognized as the most important 
to the Union, and it was left comparatively de- 
fenceless. The bulk of the rebel force in the 
West was directed against it — that force which 
first struck at Shiloh, and then at Corinth some 
20 miles further south, made successful resist- 
ance for a month to the advance of Halleck 
with 100,000 men. The army that was expected 
to occupy this extensive zone and carry the 
authority of the government into East Tennes- 
see and Georgia in the face of the formidable 
force that opposed it, was 300 miles from its 
base, in the heart of the confederacy, depend- 
ent for supplies upon a single line of railroad 
through a dissaffected territory: for though 
Kentucky was loyal in her government and 
dominant public sentiment, yet there was 
enough Southern sympathy to give the Confed- 
erate army a feeling of welcome, and especially 
to facilitate the partisan operations of its cav- 
alry. The circumstances have already been 
stated which checked the forward movement 
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of Buell's army, and at the expiration of six 
weeks threw it on the defensive in middle Ten- 
nessee and north Alabama. 

With this basis for an offensive campaign, 
Bragg, starting from Chattanooga with the 
main body of the invading force, had before 
him a series of important objectives ; the Union 
army, middle Tennessee and Nashville, Bowl- 
ing Green and other points on the line of com- 
munication of the Union army, and, finally, 
central Kentucky. The first was to be consid- 
ered always as the chief, for with an opposing 
army in the field, all other objects must be pre- 
carious. The second was, in fact, the con- 
comitant of the first. The third, and especially 
the fourth, Buell regarded merely as expedi- 
ents or sequels, and only provided against them 
as they were developed by Bragg' s evasion of 
the other two. The circumstances presumed 
prompt and aggressive operations on the part of 
the enemy. 

Buell's plans for counteracting the designs 
of his adversary in their various stages may 
be recapitulated. They were : first by con- 
fronting and giving battle with such force 
as he could muster in front in the first stage 
of the advance, holding at the same time the 
territory he occupied; then, when he was re- 
duced to ten days' supplies, and unable to 
reach the enemy for battle, concentrating near 
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Nashville to open his communications and meet 
the advance of the opposing force ; then fortify- 
ing Nashville, and leaving a force to hold it and 
with the main body of his army, advancing for 
battle, when the enemy, avoiding the first two 
objects, moved toward the other two ; then with 
the reinforcements at Louisville moving against 
the enemy in central Kentucky. That in the exe- 
cution of these measures over so extensive a 
field, Bragg was thwarted in every object and 
driven from Kentucky after an invasion under- 
taken with such large means and confident 
purpose, must be ascribed to the vigor and 
prudence with which Buell's movements were 
conducted. That the operations were marked 
by few engagements, and by no general battle, 
is due to events beyond Buell's control, es- 
pecially the adversary' s evasive policy, which 
secured his safety but prevented the attain- 
ment of his object. 

Twice the opposing armies were brought face 
to face ; first, at Munfordville, where the enemy 
would have been attacked if he had not with- 
drawn. Again, the two armies met at Peny- 
villei, and a partial though serious engagement 
occurred. The result, as heretofore explained, 
was not decisive. But Perryville was not 
singular in that respect. The field fights of 
the war were decisive only with reference to 
the ground fought over and what it command- 
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ed ; never with reference to the fate of an army : 
and few were attended with more signal conse- 
quences than the battle of PerryviUe. Bnell 
put his army skillfully upon the field for a 
decisive engagement; it was not his fault 
that after the first dispositions the battle was 
fought for the most part without tactical direc- 
tion, as battles often are, or that the enemy 
determined to give up the campaign without a 
general action. In what followed, without 
speculating upon possibilities, it should be es- 
teemed a commendable circumstance fchat no 
greater sacrifice was forced upon the army than 
the attainment of the object demanded. 

The art of war is called a science, but in the 
application of its principles there is wide 
scope for discretion and criticism. And if there 
is no iron rule which forbids each individual 
to decide for himself upon the merits of the 
operations here crudely discussed, there is at 
least proof, which will not be disputed, of the 
correctness of Buell's judgment after Bragg' s 
army had retreated beyond further reach in the 
direction of Cumberland Gap. He reminded 
the government of the importance of the early 
occupation of East Tennessee, as the only secu- 
rity for Kentucky against cavalry raids or more 
formidable invasion, but notified the authori- 
ties that it would require an army of 80,000 
men to make the occupation effective. He told 
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them that Bragg would soon be found in middle 
Tennessee, and he rapidly directed his army 
toward Nashville for battle there, though the 
government objected to the movement. The 
Records of the Rebellion tell what followed. 
The army had reached Glasgow and Bowling 
Green, when, on the 30th of October, Buell 
surrendered the command to his successor. 
Bragg was met at Stone River ; East Tennessee, 
in spite of orders which it is so easy to give, 
was not occupied that fall, nor until the follow- 
ing fall ; and 100,000 men, with desperate bat- 
tles, were then necessary to take and hold it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



STANTON AND BUELL. 



"TT is unnecessary to inquire how much of 
-■- the wrong done in Buell's case was due 
to Stanton's arbitrary will, or how far he 
yielded to the machinations of others. It is 
sufficient to say that the wrong could not be 
rectified in Stanton's time, and that by his fault 
it has even gone beyond the power of atone- 
ment. Stanton was a man of intellect, energy 
and industry, and was gifted in dispatching 
public affairs. While he was strictly honest, 
before him justice was powerless, and personal 
rights were trifles. The cause was everything, 
and his will was the cause. Modifying Riche- 
lieu' s maxim — ^first use all means to conciliate, 
then all to crush — he tried to conciliate only 
when he thought he could not crush. The cita- 
tion of precedents enraged him. He treated 
them as stepping-stones, convenient for the 
passage of dainty judges, but obstructions to 
be crushed by the iron heel of the strong man 
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who treads the highway of power in turbulent 
times. But in spite of his bad qualities, his 
great ability and the force of his will made him 
successful in the high office of War Minister 
when treason and rebellion were abroad. A 
lawyer, he was prepared by education as well 
as by nature for the part he was called upon 
to perform. It has been said that ''law is the 
most narrowing and degrading of all profes- 
sions," and that "the habitual study of it 
is demoralizing." That depends, very much 
at least, on natural gifts. If it was verified 
in Stanton,* certainly it was contradicted in 
Lincoln. Stanton's training as an advocate 
so strengthened his devotion to a cause when 
adopted, that even if he had not loved the 
cause of the Union he would have labored 
for it with intensity because he was retained 
in it. He had no scruples in wielding the 
power of public office. His judgment sup- 
ported his disposition. He thought that to 
grow in the strength demanded by the occasion 
he must not only possess power, but make the 
people feel it. Impressed by the importance of 
despotic sway in war, he overestimated the 



* A young lawyer, who served in Stanton^s own office while 
he was Secretary of War, writes: ** I revere Stanton, but I shut 
my eyes to no man's defects. For a man of his transcendent 
ability, he was narrow-minded ; he overrated his own profes- 
sion of the law, i^n4 he conteiQned the military profession," 
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value of terror, and sometimes hastily dis- 
patched the accused lor the sate of the exam- 
ple. With peculiar qualifications and the pos-* 
session of almost unbounded military author- 
ity, he was the right arm of the Executive and 
the Nation in smiting down treason and rebel- 
lion and re-establishing the foundations of the 
government. How fortunate that the effects of 
his wild energy were tempered by the calmer 
qualities of a President who not less firm was 
wiser, more just, more merciful ! 

Though Stanton failed to do justice in 
BuelP s case, as in many others, there are rea- 
sons for believing that he was not altogether 
unwilling to admit, tacitly, that wrong had been 
done. Once in the spring of 1864 Stanton in- 
vited Buell to an interview, received him with 
marked kindness, and asked what position he 
would like, mentioning several of the impor- 
tant commands, and leaving it to be inferred 
that he could have choice of them. Buell, did 
not doubt his sincerity, but answered that the 
first thing necessary was the disposition of the 
proceedings of the Commission. On taking 
leave without further expression of a wish, 
Buell was asked to call again, but politely de- 
clined to intrude upon the Secretary's time 
unless sent for, and in a few days left Wash- 
ington. Subsequently Stanton twice offered 
him command, once under Sherman and once 
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Under Canby. Buell declined both offers, be- 
cause he ranked the officers under whom it was 
proposed he should serve. Did he act wisely 
in so declining ? Let every man answer for 
himself. He acted without malice, from the 
impulse of a sensitive soldier. 

To those who would plead the duty of an 
officer to sacrilice his feelings to the whim of 
power, and who point to the example of others 
who have patiently submitted to wrong, be- 
cause, as they thought, the country needed 
their assistance, it may be answered, that 
" No man is necessary to the Republic ; " that 
there is no lack of public servants, and that of 
all those who came out of the conflict with 
well-earned honors and established fame, there 
was not one whom the country could not at 
any moment have replaced. 
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